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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


“The Power Behind 
the Product” 


The I. B. Williams 


“Book on. Belts” 


makes clear the pro- 
duction facts behind 
Cocheco Quality, the 


reasons for Cocheco 
popularity wherever 


Leather Belting may 
be used. 
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Dover, New Hampshire 


Each plane keyed up to its task in the 
maneuver, each pilot on the alert, the 
winged group follows in perfect order 
or dips, rises, turns at the signal of 
the leader. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Perfect formation in the air re- 
flects the “perfect formation”’ all 
along the line of production in 


this most modern industry. 


Modern manufacturing meth- 
ods — the highest standards 
for every item of shop equip- 
ment alone makes possible 
the degree of production effi- 


ciency demanded in airplane | 


plants. 


The inherent quality of 
Cocheco Belting makes it a 
favored power transmission 
medium in this important and 
exacting field as in others. 
Cocheco Quality guaranteed 
by every step in the manufac- 
ture of this superior belting 
insures in turn lasting satis- 
faction in power transmission 
service. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FQURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSORIPTION 
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| COOPER-HEWITT ENGINEERED LIGHTIN 


a 


anish shadows... 


» 


ag increase production 
me with this long light source 


Eyes are able to focus quickly . 

pupils do not have to expand and con- 
tract constantly . . . when the illumi- 
nation overhead is Cooper -Hewitt 
Mercury Light. The cool, restful rays 
from the long light source get down 
inside even the most complex working 
mechanisms. Workers never havc “‘too 
much” light in one place and “not 
enough”’ in another. The low intrinsic 
brightness of the light itself is glare- 
less—which means less eye-strain to 
the worker and uniformly better work produced. 


Where perception of detail is the most important 
factor, the restful yellow-green rays of Cooper- 
Hewitt light alone is the finest illumination obtain- STANDARD MERCURY 

able. For operations that require perception of color, ge 
incandescent lamps can be added to the mercury. | 

_ The resulting illumination is a very close approxi- 
mation to daylight. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Company engineers 
will recommend the proper light for every job— 


‘based on over 30 years’ experience in engineered COMBINATION MERCURY 
lighting . . . General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., AND INCANDESCENT 
895 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. For use where ware Ang is of paramount 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Tuts year we retrace 
foramoment the history 
of our company and peer 
back through genera- 
tions to the little factory 
where four pioneer work- 

men helped create T'uffer 


Card Clothing to card yarns by machinery and so release 


men from the toil of hand carding. 

Seventy years is not a long time in the history of 
textiles. To find the beginning of the tale of fabrics, we 
must go beyond the dawn of history into the darkness 
of prehistoric times. Older far than recorded history is 
the art of weaving. Yet, in the light of present day 
accomplishment, it is difficult to believe that only 70 
years ago the steam engine was in an experimental 
stage, the first short stretches of railroad were viewed 
with alarm, the telephone was not yet invented, and 
envelopes were used but little. 

In 1866, C. A., J. P., and Albert H. Howard founded 
this business. Their lives parallel the lives of the typical 
successful New Englander. . They were successful 
because they were honest and hard-working, not afraid 
of long hours nor heavy tasks. Their earnings were 
modest and were acquired by frugal living. Some crafts- 
- manship processes have not changed since the day the 
pioneers first developed them in 1866. In other instances 


strikingly new methods and radically new develop- 
ments have been applied. 


The spirit which moved the founders is the same 
today. Time has been a vital factor in making T'uffer 
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Card Clothing— 
time and an ex- 
perienced organi- 
zation. Anumber 
of craftsmen and 
executives have 
been associated 
with the company twenty, thirty, and even forty 
years. These men are with Tuffer tradi- 
tions as well as eager to teach and’train apprentices. 
Deep-rooted in the mind of every man who develops, 
builds, tests or ships T'uffer Card Clothing is the un- 
swerving determination that his knowledge and skill 
and resources shall go to make our products render 
unquestionable service. They have worked shoulder to 
shoulder, year after year, making T'uffer Card Clothing 
better and better and bringing it now to its present high 
state of development. 


And so, another candle is added to our birthday 


‘cake. But Tuffer is of the years, not just of this year, or 
of next, or of any few. The old spirit, grounded in tradi- | 


tions of progress and service, is ever renewed. Old heads, 


_young blood and new enthusiasms pledge themselves 


to the service of modern times and to the future. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


President 


Worcester, Mass. 
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SACO-LOWELL BLENDING 
RESERVES HAVE BEEN IN- 
STALLED IN AMERICAN 
MILLS SINCE MARCH 1935 


“Here ‘4 positive evidence that the 
COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
‘4 progressive 


The fact that over 604 Saco-Lowell Blending Reserves have 
been installed in American Mills since March 1935 provides elo- 
quent proof that the Textile Industry is open-minded toned 
new equipment; that it is alert to meritorious advances in 
methods, and quick to adopt them, when they improve goods 


or lower costs — or both. 


The increasing number of mills using the New Saco-Lowell 


developments, such as the Blending Reserves, Controlled Draft 


Drawing and Roving, the Saco-Lowell Roth Better Draft Spin- 
ning, bindllicaten that present-day management has faith and 
optimism in the future of the industry. These executives 
know that ‘“‘Modernize to Economize”’ is no idle phrase but a 
real and tangible policy for guarding the future of the proper- 


ties entrusted to them. 


to Economize 
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of Plants Agree 
Socony-Vacaum Places 
hae Disposal the Greatest 
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NLARERS OF Gurgoyie ubricants 
were che beginning . working 
side hy: side with matty early prophets 
ot day industry... providing — 
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Gargoyle Lubricants backed by Socony 
Vacuum speed operations—no spoilag 


OR MANY YEARS textile men found it necessary to choose be 
een insufficient lubrication of éxpensive units or “ol 
throw’ when machinery was properly lubricated. It is not § 
today! For Socony-Vacuum works with the builders as well 
users of textile machinery in providing “Correct Lubrication. 
This means that spinning frames, looms, carding machines, et 
can be operated at. higher speeds without incurring the risk 
greater spoilage. Thus, the consistent use of Gargoyle Lubri 
cants will help your men to increase your profits. ; 


WHEN you talk with the Socony- Vacuum 
Representative, ask him to “get down to 


Brass Tacks”...show you how your men RGOy, 
can benefit by our textile experience. cP (Fs 


Socony-Vacuum Co. 


OF YORK DIVISION WHITE STAR DIVISION LUBRITE DIVISION WHITE EAGLE DIVISION. 
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Menace The Third Shift 


Former Governor of North Carolina and Now General Counsel for the Cotton Textile Industry 


AM going to speak to you today about a subject 
which I think, at this particular time, is of funda- 
mental and far-reaching importance to the textile in- 
dustry in North Carolina. If I am right in this conclu- 


sion it is of equal importance to the industry as a whole. 


My subject is The Menace of the Third Shift. 


For the first time since the summer of 1933, the cotton 
textile industry is showing evidence of getting on its feet 
again. After a long period of adversity we have every 
reason to rejoice. For the first time in a number of years 
the industry is now resting on a solid foundation and 
every indication points to a long period of stability and 
reasonable profits, provided a decent regard is shown for 
the importance of keeping production in reasonable bal- 
ance with present and prospective demands. 

There is doubtless great diversity of opinion as to the 
reason for this upturn and revival in cotton textiles. | 
have a decided view of the subject. In my judgment, 
the present position of the cotton textile industry is due 
in a large measure to the imposed lessons the industry 
apparently learned in the kindergarten days of its oper- 
ations under the unconstitutional National Recovery Act. 
I do not feel that there is a mill owner in this audience 
that honestly believes the cotton textile industry in all its 
branches would be operating full time today, with profit, 
if the twenty-five million spindles of this country were 
running on the same basis of hours and wages that pre- 
vailed throughout the States prior to 1933. We must all 
admit that the conditions before that time were generally 
intolerable and could not continue if the ownership at 
that time was to survive. 

The 40-hour week is the Magna Charta of the economic 
and social rehabilitation of the cotton textile industry in 
this nation. We have not forgotten that the legislation 
that gave birth to the Recovery Act is no longer the stat- 
utory law of the land, and yet today we have this amaz- 
ing and anomalous situation: The law of Congress is 
dead, but the vital principles of National Recovery have, 
in effect, become the common law of this land. This 
advance will not be abrogated or abandoned. I firmly 


believe also that any effort to abrogate or abandon these 


principles will prove disastrous to those who attempt it. 
The man who thinks that this country will revert to the 


*Address before Annual Convention N. CC. Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Pinehurst, 


so-called days of rugged individualism and that one State 
will be permitted for any length of time to operate ma- 
chinery 50 or 60 hours a week, as in the past, is more 
than blind. These days are done and gone forever. The 
man who cannot give up his. preconceived local prejudices 
on this point has played his last game and is headed for 
the side lines. — 

I want to congratulate the leaders of the cotton textile 
industry. You have shown profound wisdom in your 
general attitude of confining operations to two shifts of 
40 hours and the maintenance of your wage structure. 

I realize, however, that we are now going through a 
period of severe temptation. I know that there are suc- 
cessful men in our industry who are taking the position 
that they expect to operate as they please, but to observe 
fully their own State labor laws and wrap themselves in 
the false security of legal and constitutional action. | 
know, too, that they have a perfect legal right to take this 
position. I know, also, that if they persist in this policy 
it will surely lead to increased production, demoralized 
labor, and will ultimately destroy all hope and confidence 
and finally result in National legislation. 

At this point I want to warn the cotton textile industry 
against the hazards of over-stepping good sense through 
the means of the adoption of the third shift. Already 
there is a real scarcity of trained cotton mill labor. It is 
therefore evident that if more and more mills resort to 
the third shift it will create an insufferable labor situation. 
Just what can be expected under such conditions is too 
obvious to require any elaboration on my part. 

We have enough machinery in this period to supply, at 
a profit, the normal demands for the production of cotton 
textiles, operating on a two-shift basis; but the day we 
deviate from this sensible schedule, that day will mark 
the fall and decline of the cotton textile industry and 
inevitably invite regulatory legislation that will be both 
constitutional and infinitely more repugnant to you than 
anything that has yet been enacted into law by the Fed- 
eral Government. I hope the comparatively small minor- 
ity that is now running three shifts will give this warning 
the serious consideration which it deserves. I cannot be- 
lieve that you will delude yourself into thinking that a 
great majority of the industry are going to be content to 
stand aside and continue operations on two shifts while 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Milestones The Textile Industry 


By Harvey W. Moore 


Retiring President North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association 


ANKERS and manufacturers in the cotton textile 
industry have from time to time been accused of 


being ultra conservative as to the business outlook 


in their respective vocations. It is encouraging, however, 
to observe that the general trend in business conditions 
in the cotton texitle industry has been good during the 
past twelve months. 


About September 1, 1935, commutators began to ob- 
serve that conditions in the textile industry were improv- 
ing. As one writer put it, “Happy days are here again,” 
business is better. In spite of this improved -condition in 
the industry manufacturers did not lose sight of the fact 
that the cotton textile industry failed to show a profit, 
even in the prosperous years prior to 1929. The old 
practices of over-production and unsound merchandising, 
which had all but wrecked the industry, were still lurking 
and the antidote for these unsound methods lay in the 
ability of the industry to carry out the basic principle of 
the NRA through self government. 


THe INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


To accomplish self government our industry program 
was promulgated and set up under the able leadership of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. On December 18, 1935, a 
plan to maintain the basic provisions of the code of the 
Cotton Textile Industry by asking the mills to pledge 
adherence to those provisions, was announced. The mills 
were asked to agree that operations not exceed two shifts 
of 40 hours each, that code minimum wages, at least, be 
paid, and that no child labor be employed. The Institute 
emphasized that these standards had been maintained 
voluntarily by more than 90 per cent of the active spin- 
dles in the industry since the NRA code had been invali- 
dated. 

The principal arguments advanced in support of this 
program were: | 

1. It will prove the safest guarantee and defense 


*Address before Annual Convention N, C, Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Pinehurst, N. C, 


against threatened ‘radical legislation for government reg- 
ulation of the industry. 


2. It will check over-production, stabilize cnerations, 
and afford mills a better opportunity for profits through 
the elimination of cut-throat competition. 


To a large degree the mills in this State have continued 
to live up to the industry program. 

The work of keeping the mills in line on this voluntary 
agreement has been done diplomatically, tactfully, pa- 
tiently and persuasibly. 

The latest report which we have indicates that 87.78 
per cent of the spindles in North Carolina are observing 
the industry program as compared with 76.61 per cent in 
the Southern textile industry as a whole. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Upon the close of the last session of Congress three 


measures of major importance to the cotton textile indus- 
try became laws. 


These were the “wind-fall tax’’ pro- 
visions, the Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act, 
and the Walsh-Healey Government Contract Act. 


As to the wind-fall tax the time is rapidly approaching 
when there must be a show-down as to the validity of this 
act. The Treasury Department has granted an extension 
of time from September 15th to December 15th for filing 
returns under Title 3 of the Revenue Act of 1936. How- 
ever, this extension of time will not be sufficient for many 
mills to make their returns. Complaints have already 
been filed in several courts asking that the Collectors of 
Internal Revenue be enjoined from the collection of this 
tax, and it will perhaps not be long before the Supreme 


Court will be called upon to pass on the constitutionality 
of this law. 


The Robinson-Patman Act presents many difficult legal 
interpretations which must be left to the lawyers and the 
courts. The question then arises, how can the manufac- 
turers know when he is making a legitimate difference in 
price or making an unlawful discrimination? In doubtful 
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cases counsel should be consulted, however, it is probable 
that in the long run the interpretation of the law, in spite 
of all of its doubtful phraseology, will be according to 
ing tax refunds covering periods from 30 to 120 days 
prior to the date of invalidation. | 

The action of the Supreme Court in declaring the Guf- 
fey Act unconstitutional had a distinct bearing on the 
textile industry in that it is probable that the Federal 
Government has no power to give effect to measures 
adopted by an industry to prevent the use of wages, hours 
and machine operation as weapons of destructive compe- 
tition, If this is true a voluntary adherence to the indus- 
try program, by its individual members, is even more 
essential. 
the spirit of the law. 
_ The Walsh-Healey Act, which is in the nature of a 
little NRA, applicable to certain government contracts, 
was passed on June 30th and became effective 90 days 
thereafter. The textile industry will have to be governed 
largely by regulations issued by the Department of Labor 
in complying with the provisions of this act. 


Court DECISIONS 


The textile industry was not at all surprised when the 
Supreme Court declared the AAA unconstitutional on 
January 6, 1936. In fact, this action had been antici- 
pated back in August of 1935, when a large part of the 
industry began doing business under a system of protec- 
tive clauses in which sellers guaranteed to buyers process- 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Inasmuch as there has been no session of the General 
Assembly of this State since our last meeting, there have 
been relatively few developments in this field. The Leg- 
islature of South Carolina has passed a 40-hour law con- 
ditioned upon the passage of a similar law by North 
Carolina and Georgia. A poll of the textile and other 
industries of this State indicate that there is considerable 
opposition to a 40-hour law, unless all other competing 
States pass a like law. 

Social security bills will undoubtedly be presented at 
the session of the Legislature, which convenes in January. 
Your legislative committee is giving this matter very care- 
ful consideration to safeguard any bill that may be intro- 
duced. | 

In this connection | want to ask that each member of 
this Association give his full co-operation when called by 
our office to help in legislative matters. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


For more than eighteen years our Traffic Department 
has rendered a valuable service to the mills in this State. 
During the past year Mr. Cunningham has been active in 


the interest of the mills as will be set forth in his report. . 


SAFETY CONTEST 


In co-operation with the North Carolina Industrial 
Commission this Association has conducted a safety con- 
test among the mills of this State. Suitable trophies have 


been provided and will be presented at this meeting. This 


is a project which, not only is for the good of our people, 
but insures directly to the benefit of the corporations that 
we represent, by reducing waste due to accidents, 
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STONEWALL JACKSON TRAINING SCHOOL 

At a meeting of our Board of Directors some weeks ago 
the suggestion was made that this Association place sev- 
eral units of textile machinery at the Stonewall Jackson 
Training School near Concord for the purpose of giving 
the boys at that school an opportunity to learn something 
about textile machinery before graduating from the 
school. 

Upon investigation it was found that the Swink-Ben- 
son Trades Building at the Jackson Training School, 
which was the gift of W. J. Swink of China Grove, was 
adequate in every respect to house a small amount of 
textile machinery. It was brought out at the meeting of 
the board of directors that a great service could be ren- 
dered to the underpriviliged boys of the Jackson Training 


School by equipping several rooms in the Swink Building 


with a few looms and several spinning frames. It would 
enable them to have some knowledge of these machines 
and have a better opportunity to secure employment in 
the largest industry in this State upon graduation from 
the school. In addition to that it would be an advantage 
to the textile industry to have these trained boys available 
for work in times when there is a need for additional 
labor. 

Our office has made a careful investigation of the en- 
tire project. We had Dean Nelson and Professor Hilton 
of the Textile School of State College, Raleigh, to go over 
the Swink Building; make a careful examination, outline 
the units of machinery that could be installed, give sug- 
gestions as to the nature of instruction, etc. We are en- 
deavoring to carry out this project at a minimum cost. It 
is recommended by Dean Nelson that ordinary non- 
automatic looms be used. These looms are obsolete for 
production purposes, but as the aim is to teach the boys 
the principles of weaving and to give them work, it is 
believed that the ordinary looms will be the best. The 
installation of one automatic loom would be advisable to 
teach them the principles of operating this unit. 

It is recommended that we install six to eight 40-inch 
looms and two small spinning frames. 

This project will have the direct supervision of our of- 
fice, and we believe will be productive of excellent results. 


CONCLUSION 

Many other milestones might be enumerated as we 
glance back over the years but these details would bore 
you. It is evident that the dark clouds of depression are 
drifting away and we are now emerging to the silver lin- 
ing of recovery. There has been an enormous volume of 
buying in cotton goods during the past few months. Many 
mills refused to sell beyond the first of the year. This 
condition applies not only to gray goods and colored 
goods, but also to the yarn market, and it appears that 
the mills are in for a sustained period of profitable oper- 
ations after many years when the great problem was to 
keep out of the way of the sheriff. 

The duration of the market conditions as they exist 
today is something that no man can determine. We do 
know that these conditions. may disappear just as quickly 
as they appeared, and the continuance of a favorable 
market will depend in a large measure upon our allegi- 
ance to common industrial standards which produce a 
reasonable balance between supply and demand. 
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Are Discussed 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 


(Continued from last week) 


HE discussion on Larger Packages at the meeting 

of the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern 

Textile Association in Durham on October 31st, 
was published in part last week. The remainder of the 
discussion follows: 


Mr. Parks: I think right here it would be well to show 
some of these bobbins. This one here, which came from 


Roanoke Rapids, looks to me like a very well built bob- - 


bin. See how straight up and down it is, not losing any- 
thing in the middle or at either end. That is where we 
often lose, by not filling it up straight. It also has a 
minimum taper up here, yet the man who made this has 
built a good bobbin. In dealing with the possibilities I 
think it would be well for him to tell us just what steps 
he went through to arrive at that bobbin. 


J. T. Garner, Overseer Spinning, Mill No. 3, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.: We did not make any improvements 
there; all we did was change the ring. We also changed 
the taper. 


Mr. Cates: I have two bobbins here I should like to 
show. One of these was made with the traverse and 
thread board we manufactured ourselves, the other with- 
out. 


Chairman Parks: That is very interesting, I think. 
You see how Mr. Cates improved it in this one, in which 
he put on the traverse and thread board. 

Here is another bobbin that does not have the space 
filled in here at the top. What could the spinner do to 
fill in the top of that bobbin and not get the bobbin any 
larger? 

A Member: He has too much weight or not enough. 

Mr. Parks: Yes, he does not have his weight equal- 
ized. Some of the spinners give us some more ideas. 
What about the Pitman roll? : 

Robt. A. Pittman, Asst. Overseer, Mill No. 6; Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Durham: Take a little of the bunch 
off the bottom and shorten the stroke a little, which will 
build it up at the top and not have it get too big at the 
bottom. 

Chairman Parks: I think that is a very distinct possi- 
bility. | 

Now, this is a good, solid bobbin, but suppose it were 
a spongy bobbin. What could we do about that? 

A Member: Heavy up on the traveler. 


Chairman Parks: That is a good point. We love a 


light-running traveler, because it makes the work run 
well, 

Mr. A.: Does the speed of the spindle affect it? Do 
you have trouble with the spindles quivering at the top? 

Mr. Morgan: No. If the spindle is too short it will 
quiver at the top. 

Chairman Parks: In other words, you did not put 
this long, big bobbin on there without changing the shut- 
tle? 

Mr. Morgan: No, sir. 


Mr. Parks: In other words, it happens that this ma- 
chine was built to build this package. 

Mr. Makin: I think a lot of quivering spindles are 
due to oil. 

Chairman Parks: I want to show you another bobbin 
here. 

W. Lloyd Blackman, Asst. Overseer Spinning, Mill No. 
1, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham: Speaking 
about that bobbin there with the bunch on it, the gen- 
tleman said a way to regulate it would be to take the 
bunch off. Why not go further and build it up all the 
way up? : 

Chairman Parks: I think he meant to compensate 
for that. In other words, when he shortened the stroke, 
to build it up even all the way and not make it bigger 
down here. 

While we are on the subject of changing from one 
frame to another, I believe we have an example of two 
bobbins built on the same gauge frame, on different 
sides. 

Mr. Cates: Do you know anything about the net 
weight of the yarn on those bobbins? One of those I 
took up is 4.60, and the other is 4.25. 


COMPARISON OF BospBINs From SAME FRAME 


Mr. Parks: Here are two that will demonstrate that. 
These bobbins were built on the same frame in the same 
plant, the difference being that a larger ring was installed 
for this one, by simply boring out the ring rail and put- 


ting in a larger ring. You will notice the quills are the 


same length. If we should go a step further and put a 
traverse and thread roll on, and lengthen this bobbin, we 
would have both diameter and length improved. The 
limitations there are how much we can put on without 
the bobbin’s shaking and also how long a traverse the 
traveler will make. Mr. Hughes built these particular 
bobbins in his filling room, and I should like him or one 
of his men to tell us what steps he took to arrive at that 
bobbin. He is right proud of it, and I don’t blame him 
much, | 

Mr. Hughes: We bored out the ring rail and put a 
larger ring in there. We had to change the speed of the 
traverse and almost everything else to get it. 

Mr. Parks: We made it change quicker—changed the 
lay. 

Mr. Parks: Did you do anything else? 

Mr. Hughes: We changed the taper of the bobbin. 


SPEED OF Rirnc RAIL 


Chairman Parks: I should like to ask this question 
of Mr. Hughes or Mr. Morgan, and I should like to hear. 
from the soft-yarn people. When you speed up your 


_ fring rail, you naturally lay it farther apart—each wrap 


is farther apart. Would you expect to get more or less 
on a warp bobbin by speeding up your ring rail? 

Mr. B.: You will get practically the same bobbin, but, 
according to what traveler you use, you will get more 
yards on your bobbin. 
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ORANGE 


(Patented) 


| atta new stabilized azoic dyestuff has been This dyestuff possesses satisfactory general fastness 
.added to the range of Du Pont printing colors —_ toward the usual color-destroying agents, and is there- 
for cotton. | fore entirely suitable for use on wash dress fabrics. 


Diagen* Orange MG (Pat.) is suitable for the produc- Diagen* Orange MG (Pat.) exhibits good solubility 


tion of bright shades of orange. Textile as well as generally fine all-round work- 


printers will also find it eminently well ing qualities. Careful chemical control 


adapted as an economical shading color assures the user of a dependable and 


for browns. uniform prod uct. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


REG. par. OFF 


E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT... DYESTUFFS DIVISION... , WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Mr. Parks: You feel that the speed does not matter 
so much as the traveler? | 

Mr. B.: No, sir. If you heavy up on your traveler 
you get more on it, provided it will stand it. 

Mr. Parks: Does a fast ring rail put more on the 
bobbin or a slow one? 

Mr. B.: Slow ring rail. 

Mr. C.: A fast one. 

Chairman Parks: We will not get into a discussion of 
that, but there is a distinct possibility there. When you 
change that speed you have to make compensating 
changes, because you must fill your bobbin until the 
ring is full, or until it has gotten to the top. Both of 
those things have to be considered. 

LARGER PACKAGE IN SPOOLING AND WARPING 

Mr. Miley: What are the advantages of the larger 
package in spooling or winding? 

Mr. Hughes: You have lots less doing to do. One of 
those bobbins has 300 yards on it; the other has 2,900 
yards on it. The winder has less doffing to do and has 
less waste; it lightens her load. The same thing is true 
at the warper. 

Mr. Miley: Less doffing at the winder and less cree!- 
ing at the warper. What effect does it have on the 
quality, Mr. Johnson—on the quality at the winder? 


C. E. Johnson, Asst. Overseer Winding, Mill No. 5, 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. Erwin: There are fewer knots 


‘in It. 


Mr. Miley: No, I don’t think you are right about 
that. Where do you make the most bad work at the 
winder, in building a package? At the beginning? 

Mr. Johnson: Yes, where it first starts up. 

Mr. Miley: ‘Then what effect would a larger package 
have on that? You would save lots of that, wouldn't 
your 

Mr. Johnson: That is right. There would be less 
waste, less bad work and fewer packages to handle. 

Mr. Miley: What limits the size of the package at 
the winder? | 

Mr. Johnson: One limitation is the space in the ma- 
chine. If you make the cones too large, they will hit 
together when they are put in there. 

Mr. Miley: . What are the limitations in the spooling? 
Does the weight of the package have any effect on the 
spooling ? 

Mr. Lanier: Tne space in the machine has to do with 
the limitations. That can be somewhat overcome by 
using a spool with a thinner head and by lengthening th 
stroke of the spooler. You can increase the amount of 
yardage or weight that goes on the spool, and that in 
turn helps you in twisting or warping or whatever process 
those spools have to go through. We have done that, 
and it has been helpful to us. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, the weight you have 
when starting that spool is the limitation. 

What are some of the possibilities of getting a larger 
package at the winding? 

LARGER PACKAGE WITH INCREASED TENSION 


Mr. Morgan: Well, you can increase the tension there 
and get more on. But you have to be careful and not 
put too much on there, for you might injure your yarn 
ii you do. You have to be governed by that and the 
length of the traverse on the winder. You can get only 
so far with it, you know. You have to keep your ma- 
chine in good fix, you know. 

Mr. McCombs: On the spooler it depends just where 
you have the pinion on the spool. If the pinion is worn 
it will not make the taper right. In other words, you 
may make the size of package that you can handle on 
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your warper but then not get on the spool all you can 
get on. 

Mr. Hughes: You can see that the liner is in good 
shape, see that the cone lies down well. 

Mr. Miley: Suppose the cone did not lie down well, 
what effect would it have? 

Mr. Hughes: Some would be soft and fluffy on the 
end. : 

Mr. Miley: And you mean the larger your package 
got, the worse it would be. ; 

Mr. McCombs: If you change that off a tube on to a 
cone, the end of the cone will be soft—what we call 
“snoddy-nosed.” In other words, you will not get as 
much on. If you change from a tube to a cone you have 
to put a little pin in there to hold it. 

YARN SizE AFFECTS PACKAGE 

Chairman Parks: We have some cones here. I should 
say that a distinct limitation would be the number of the 
yarn. Perhaps someone has mentioned that. Here is a 
cone that is five pounds net. Here is one of finer yarn, © 
and it may be just as big for the size of the yarn as th> 
first one is. 

Of course, with the cone you do not have to worry 
about the weight inertia in starting, as you do with 
spooling. 

I think often we do not make our packages as large as 
we can just because we forget. We may measure the 
bobbins with a stick, or we may run -so’many bobbins to 
a cone. I heard of one mill where the men got to th:nk- 
ing about it before coming to this meeting, and they 
found that they could wind another bobbin on ito the 
cone. That made a difference of several thousand yards. 


HEAVIER PACKAGES AT WARPER 


Mr. Miley: Suppose we go on to the warping. What 
are the advantages of more weight at the warper? 

Mr. Harden: The advantage of making a larger sec- 
tion beam in the warp mill would be that you get longer 
slasher sets, or certainly heavier slasher sets, and get 
longer runs on the slasher. You certainly cut down 
slasher weights and you decrease the handling of beams 
and changes. That increases production. 

Mr. Miley: Yes, you would have larger production at 
the warper and also at the next process. 

What effect would it have on the warper itself. in addi- 
tion to better production? 

Mr. Hughes: Well, the warpers have fewer packages 
to handle and make less waste by the warp being in larger 
packages. 

Mr. Miley: Yes, you would have less waste and less 
labor. Are there any other advantages anyone can think 
of? 

What are the limitations on the size of package you 
can get? | 

Mr. Morgan: The creel, | would think. The space 
you have in there, to keep them from rubbing together. 

Mr. Miley: You misunderstood me. I meant the 
package that is made at the warper—the ball. 

Mr. Morgan: Well, the same thing. You may b> 
able to put more on there at the warper, and in the next 
process they would not be able to handle it. 

Mr. Miley: You mean, then, that the next process is 
a limitation? 

Mr. Harden: I think possibly the construction of the 
warper might be a limitation. 'We had one frame that 
was reconstructed into a high speed warper from an old- 
style warper, and we can not run that as fast as the new 
machine, because the new machine is more rigidly built 
and has more ball bearings, and so forth, 
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Why Not Change Your Looms to Take Larger Beam Heads? 
We Can Tell You How 

You Get Them When You Buy Our New High Speed Looms 

And There Are Other Changes You Can Make on Your 
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j More Yarn on Your 
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24” Beam Head More Yarn 
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a 22” Beam Head More Yarn 
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A Member: The size of the section beam is a limita- 

tion. | 
PACKAGE $1zE Limitep BY DyEING 

Mr. Miley: Would the dyeing be any limitation? 

Mr. D.: Very much so. 

Mr. Miley: In what way? 

Mr. D.: The number of yards you put on the beam. 

Mr. Miley: How does the dyeing influence that? 

Mr. McCombs: Well, it influences it to just this ex- 
tent. You have a certain limit for beam’ dyeing—pounds 
per beam. Another great limit to it is the dye that you 
are using. You can take any beam dyeing, and where 
you have one component dye you can probably dye up to 
300 or 400 pounds per beam. But if you take a different 
dye, one in which there aré a number of components, and 
the components are different, you probably would have 
to cut down to 150 pounds per beam. Direct colors and 
vat colors are different. It depends upon the dye, the 
color, the components in the dye, etc. 


Mr. Miley: Let’s go on to the possibilities. What 
are the possibilities of getting a larger package at the 
warper? What will affect it? Mr. Johnson, what is the 
possibility of getting more on the warper? 

Mr. Johnson: I don’t think there is a possibility with 
ours. Our loom heads are full already. Another thing; 
if the warp is too full it will hit up under there; it can 
not possibly open up. . 


Mr. Byers: It might be possible to put more weight 
on the beams. | : 

Mr. Miley: : Yes, there is a distinct possibility there 
in putting on more tension, provided the yarn will stand 
it. 

SLASHING 

Suppose we go on to the slashing. What are the ad- 
vantages of larger packages in slashing—that is, putting 
more on the loom beam? 

E. R. Caldwell, Overseer, Mill No. Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: The sieuniai of the larger 
package are less doffing, less tying-in, less waste, less 
time, less cost. 

Mr. Miley: What are the advantages to you loom 
fixers? 

Ay. Stancil, Loom Fixer, Mill No. 6, Erwin Cotton 


Mills Co., Durham: One of the advantages of the big - 


package is that you do not have to unroll as many warps. 
That is mighty bad on the loom fixer. It saves produc- 
tion, and it also cuts down waste. . The fewer warps you 
have to run out, the less waste you will have. 

Mr. Miley: ‘That is a very definite advantage, I think 
-—a saving in labor to the loom fixer and also a saving in 
the amount of waste you make. 

Mr. McCombs: There is a possibility, you know, in 
getting more pounds on that warp beam by running it a 
little bit tighter; and that is the possibility of making a 
better face on the goods, particularly if you are making 
broadcloth. The tightness of the yarn on that beam has 
a lot to do with that. The firmer you run your beam, 
the more pounds you can get on it. A soft beam has two 
disadvantages; one is that you do not get on the beam 
what you ought to get on it, and another is that you do 
not get a good face on the cloth. 

Mr. Harden: How would you make that harder beam? 

Mr. McCombs: Adjust the tension on the slasher. Be 
sure you are not stretching the yarn, and then put enough 
weight on that beam to get a good firm beam. But don’t 
get that firmness between the beam and the roller. Keep 
your beam tight. 
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Mr. Miley: What other advantages are there, besides 
getting more on the roll of cloth? : 

Mr. Brietz: The main thing is that you keep the loom 
running steadily. 

Mr. Miley: You mean by that that there is less dof- 
fing, of course? 

Mr. Brietz: Yes. 

Mr. Miley: We were speaking of a larger roll of 
cloth, not.of the warp. 

Mr. Brietz: Well, it depends upon what they are go- 
ing to do with it. 

Mr. Miley: That is true, too. 

Mr. Blackman: The larger the roll of cloth you can 
send to the cloth room, the more they can put through 
inspection. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, it lightens the labor? 

Mr. Blackman: Yes, sir, the less they have to handle 
the cloth. 

Mr. Harden: I think it reduces your short lengths— 
how you have to cut your cloth up. Something might 
happen there to make a second, and you get a short cut, 
whereas if you can put more on the roll you might ‘be 
able to get two long cuts. 

Mr. Brown: It reduces the doffing. In our depart- 
ment we have a cloth doffer, and having more cloth on 
the roll reduces labor. It reduces the handling of ihe 
cloth; you have fewer pieces to handle. 

Mr. Miley: What I was thinking of is the clerica. 
work. You have to check all that cloth; of course. 

What are the limitations? What limits the number 0 
yards of cloth you can put in a roll? 

Mr. McCombs: I think the folder. We try to run 
ours so that it is not too long, not so long that the folder 
will not take it. If the folder will take 1,000 yards, I will 
run 1,000; but if it will take only 80 yards I do not want 
to run 100, because there will be a short piece there. 

Mr. Miley: What other things about the loom limit 
it? 

Mr. E.: The size of the alley: The space you have. 

Mr. Miley: In other words, the way in which you 
have to handle it? 

Mr..E.: Yes, sir. 


Year Book Shows Record Cotton Use 


— — 


World consumption of cotton during the 1935-1936 
seasoned established a new all-time high record, according 
to a review of the trade contained in the ninth Cotton 
Year Book of theNew York Cotton Exchange, just issued. 
Consumption last season exceeded the largest recorded in 
any previous season by 1,951,000 bales. World produc- 
tion, on the other hand, was 1,708,000 bales less than the 
largest world crop in any previous season, and was 1,- 
467,000 bales less than consumption during the season. 

World consumptiton last season was 27,729,000 bales, 
while production of commercial cotton was only 26,262,- 
000 bales, according to statistics in the book. In conse- 
quence of the large excess of consumption over produc- 
tion, the world cotton carryover was reduced last season 
from 14,575,000 to 13,073,000 bales. The carryover at 
the end of last season was 4,576,000 bales less than that 
in 1932, when it stood at 17,649,000 bales. 3 

The Cotton Exchange Year Book was prepared under 
the direction of Alston H. Garside, economist of the ex- 
change. It contains comprehensive statistics on world 
supply and world distributiton of American and foreign 
growths of cotton, prices of cotton, yarn and cloth, mill 
activity, and other data of interest from a cotton market 


standpoint. 
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STYLE 
COLOR WEAR 
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upon for fashion correctness, and tested by the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau. Many of the loveliest new 
fabrics predestined for leadership will be made with Enka rayon and identified by the Enka Fashion Ap proved Tag. - 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION : 271 CHURCH STREET . NEW YORK 
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North Carolina Association Holds 
Annual 


Herman Cone is 


EETING in Pinehurst last week for its thirtieth 

annual convention the North Carolina Cotton 

Manufacturers held one of the most interesting 

and successful meetings in its history. | 

The convention held only one formal session, that on 

Friday morning, which featured addresses by several 

leading textile men and which was followed by the usual 
business session. 


ConE NEW PRESIDENT 


Herman Cone, treasurer of the Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company, Greensboro, was elected president, succeed- 
ing Harvey W. Moore, of Concord, who served during the 
past year. : 

Arthur K. Winget, president of the Efird Manufactur- 
ing Company, Albemarle, was elected first vice-president, 
and J. H. White, president of Travora Manufacturing 
Company, Graham, was elected second vice-president. 
Hunter Marshall was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 
Directors were elected as follows: Luther H. Hodges, of 
Spray, N. C.; R. L. Harris, Roxboro: W. H. Entwistle, 
Rockingham! R. M. Hanes, Winston-Salem; A. M. Dix- 
on, Gastonia, and R. C. Moore, Asheboro. 


Moore AND GARDNER SPEAK 


In his address as president Mr. Moore summed up a 
number of important textile developments durine the 
past vear. choosing “Milestones in the Textile Industry” 
as his subiect. His address is published in full elsewhere 
in this issue. 

©. Max Gardner. former Governor of North Carolina 
and who is now gveneral counsel for the cotton textile in- 
dustrv. delivered a strone address in which he urged the 
mannfacturers not to operate more than two shifts. His 
remarks, “The Menace of the Third Shift,” made a deep 
immression on the members and guests. His address is 
published in full. berinnine on Page 5 of this issue. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, President of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, spoke briefly in reporting the progress 
that is now beine made to have the industry contribute 
annually to a fund to be used in the promotion of the 
use of cotton goods. The fund is to be raised bv contri- 
butions of Ic ner bale of cotton used bv individual mills 
each year and by a similar contribution from cotton ship- 
pers. 

RESOLUTIONS 


Several resolutions dealing with various phases of the 
textile situation were passed at the meeting. 
The resolutions follow: 


Cotton WRAPPED BALES 


“Whereas. The wrapping of twelve million of bales of 
cotton requires annually seventy-five million yards of 


Elected President 


bagging, and 

“Whereas, The wrapping now used for this purpose is 
jute, and 

“Whereas, If our cotton were wrapped in cotton bag- 
ging it would require eighty-five million pounds of cotton 
bagging annually, and 

“Whereas, If our cotton were sold net weight it would 
facilitate such a use of cotton bagging, thereby providing 
a new use for cotton, and increased work for cotton spin- 
ners. | 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the Department 
of Agriculture and the Congress be requested to take 
necessary steps that our cotton may be sold net weight.” 


PROMOTIONAL FUND FOR COTTON 


“Whereas, The following resolution wa8 passed at the 
recent meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute: 
‘“‘Whereas, natural and traditional markets for cotton 
goods are jeopardized by reason for the increasing com- 
petition of other textiles and substitute materials, and 
“Whereas, it is agreed that in such circumstances the 
promotion of existing and new uses for cotton is funda- 
mental to the progress and prosperity of every element 
in the cotton industry including cotton farmers, cotton 
ginners and cotton shippers, as well as cotton mills, and 
“Whereas, representative cotton shippers have agreed 


_ to subscribe one cent per bale on all cotton delivered to 


American spinners, provided that the latter subscribe a 
like amount to the promotional fund of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the President of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., be authorized to take 
such steps as he may deem necessary to obtain accept- 
ance by the mills of this two-cent-a-bale proposal, 

“And be it further resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to every cotton mill in the industry 
with the earnest recommendation that mills notify the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.; promptly of their readiness 
to subscribe to its promotional fund on the basis herein- 
before outlined. - 

“Whereas, this Association desires to endorse this plan 
for the raising of funds for the promotion of New Uses 
for Cotton, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association express their approval 
of the plan to raise such funds on the basis outlined in 
the said resolution of the Cotton-Textile Institute.” 


REVENUE Act PROTESTED 


“Whereas, Section 14 of the Revenue Act of 1936, 
which was passed by Congress, imposes a sur-tax on un- 
distributed profits, and, 

“Whereas, This tax is based on the unsound theory 
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that the forcing of corporations to distribute a large per- 


centage of their earnings, would improve the economic: 


situation, whereas, on the contrary nothing would be 
more disastrous to the economic welfare of the country 
as a whole, and to individual corporations in particular, 
than the pursuing of this theory to its logical conclusion. 
It is repugnant to all of the training and traditions of 
practical business men, because all experience of the past 
provides conclusive evidence of the wisdom of creating 
appropriate reserves for future contingencies, and 

“Whereas, The rates of this surtax run as high as 27 
per cent, thereby prohibiting the use of any profits for 
purposes other than for dividends, and 

“Whereas, A great many of our cotton mills cnscicilel 
during the depression largely for the welfare of their 
employees, and at great losses to themselves, thereby ex- 
hausting their reserves, and in many instances incurring 
debts, resulting in actual impairment of capital, and are 
now deprived of all opportunity, and with no protection 
against probable ultimate failure and bankruptcy, and 

‘‘Whereas, There has been a very pronounced improve- 
ment in cotton mill machinery during the past five years, 
resulting in definite obsolescence, particularly with a 
great number of the older mills, where funds are urgently 


needed to replace such obsolete machinery, not only to 


enable them to meet competitions but to continue their 
normal rate of employment, or to expand employment in 
keeping with the natural and expected growth of our 
country. 

“Whereas, The assessment of the surtax without a fair 
and reasonable allowance for replacement of obsolete 
machinery, the payment of loans contracted during the 
depression, and to rebuilt reserves to a point of reason- 
able safety, means untold injury. 

‘Therefore, be it resolved, That this Association go on 
record, protesting the severity of this tax, and that it is 
the opinion of this Association that our Congress should 
give consideration to the outright repeal of Section 14 ol 
the Revenue Act of 1936. 

“And further, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to each of our Senators and Congressmen.’ 


Other resolutions passed included those in memory oi 
Association members who died during the past year and 
expressions of appreciation to those who took part in the 
program. 


A. J. Maxwell, Commissioner of Revenue in North 
Carolina, also spoke at the morning session. He urged 
liberality of thought and action by manufacturers in their 
dealing with the State and pointed out that any marked 
increase in taxes upon industry would result in “the ulti- 
mate of disaster.” 


Awards in the textile safety contest conducted by the 


Association with the North Carolina Industrial Commis- | 


sion, were made at the meeting. A total of 171 mills, 
with 59,742 employees, participated in the contest, which 
began July 1, 1936, and ended October 15th. 

The mills competed in groups, according to the number 
of their employees. The trophy for Group 1—350 em- 
ployees or less, was won by Dutchess Fabric Corp. (Bur- 
lington Mills Co.) The trophy for Group 2-—350-750 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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EFFIGIENCY 1S ECONOMY quite are tous 


economical because they are efficient; for true efficiency JS 
economy ... The ULTIMATE cost of A. P. T. quills is less, 
because their impregnated and hardened surface is highly resistant 
to roughening from wear and to warping from exposure to heat 
and moisture encountered in yarn conditioning. . . . Thus these 
quills protect the quality of delicate and costly yarns and reduce 
loom stops and fabric seconds. They also at times make possible 
a larger shuttle supply . . . Also ask us about A. P. T. hardened 
and impregnated tapered tubes. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. ESTABLISHED 1898 


THE FINEST TAPERED TUBES AND QUILLS 


ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Agent: P.O, Box'1, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Personal News 


C. B. Wall is now in charge of starting up cards at the 
Winville Mills, formerly Barrow County Mills, Winder, 
Ga, 

Ernest Holt has resigned as overseer. of carding and 
spinning at the Jennings Mills, Lumberton, N. C., to be- 


come superintendent of the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Ma-- 


con, Ga. 


S. T. Burley, who completed the textile course at Clem- 
son College in 1936, has accepted a civil service appoint- 


- ment as junior scientific aide. He will be located at Col- 


lege Station, Texas. 


S. M. Newsom, Clemson College textile graduate ot 
1934, has accepted a position in the testing department 
of Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. He was formerly 
with Goodyear-Clearwater’ Mills, Rockmart, Ga. 


Joseph F. Cannon has donated $10,000 to Edgar Tufts 
Memorial Association. Beneficiaries ‘under this group 
include Lees-MacRae College, Grace Hospital and Grand- 
father Orphanage. | | 


Thomas A. Mott, Jr., of Hickory, N. C., is now con- 
nected with the technical service department of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville. He 


‘is a graduate of the Textile School of North Carolina 


State College, having received his B.S. degree in 1931 
and his M.S. degree in 1933. 


W. W. Hinson, who has been overseer of carding at the 
Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C., for the past several 
years, has recently been given charge of the spinning also. 


T. H. Broyhill, secretary and treasurer of the Steele 
Cotton Mill Company, Lenoir, N. C., is much improved 
after recently suffering a heart attack. 


T. B. Hunt, who recently resigned as superintendent of 
the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., as noted, did so 
in order to accept a position as traveling representative 
for Precision Gear and Machine Company, Gastonia. He 
will handle the Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. terri- 
tory. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by | 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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O. A. Belger Joins H. & B. American 
Machine Co. . 


Otto A. Belger, formerly proprietor of The Belger 
Company, Watertown, Mass., has recently joined the de- 
velopment and research staff of H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., manufacturers of cotton 
preparatory and spinning machinery. This move is part 
of a general program of expansion and reorganization by 
the H. & B. American Machine Co., particularly with 
reference to research. : 


Mr. Belger’s ability, training and experience make him 
admirably fitted for his new undertaking, since he has 
been associated with the cotton industry for nearly 25 
years and during that 
time has been identified 
with a number of inven- 
tions of. far-reaching im- 
portance. 

Mr. Belger received his 
education in German en- 
gineering and textile col- 
leges. After graduation he 
had practical business ex- 
perience with Platt Bros. 
& Co., Ltd. Oldham, 
England; with a small 
: cotton mill as manager; 

0. A. with the Continental 

Agency of Brooks & Lor- 

sey, Ltd., Manchester, England; and with a German 
manufacturer of card clothing. | 


He came to the United States in 1913 to introduce the 
Aspirator for combing, a mechanical device for removing 
noils from combs and fo rreducing manual cleaning. The 
Aspirator is standard equipment on all combs today. 

Later on, Mr. Belger successfully introduced the Con- 


tinuous Card Stripper, which is widely used at the pres- 
ent time by cotton mills. | 


More recent innovations introduced by Mr. Belger to 


American cotton mills are the Belger automatic roving 
tester, the Belger sliver tester, a roll spacing determina- 
tor, and several types of simplified long draft arrange- 
ments for roving and spinning frames. The roving tester 
has been particularly successful, now being used by more 
than 50 per cent of the cotton spindles in the United 
States. Henceforth, all Belger testing equipment will be 
sold and serviced exclusively by H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Co. 


W. R. Gordon Takes Charge of Engineering 
and Development Atwood Machine Co. 


Franklin L. Hoadley, president of the Atwood Ma- — 


chine Company, Stonington, Conn., announces the ap- 
pointment of William R. Gordon as engineer in charge 
of development and production. 

Mr. Gordon comes to Atwood from General Motors 
Corporation, where he has been prominently identified 
with mechanical progress and development. He has had 
many years of experience in mechanical engineering and 
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has a widespread reputation as an authority on modern 
design and production methods. 

Eugene Atwood, grandson of the founder of the busi- 
ness and already associated with the company for some 
years, has been made secretary of the company. 

Arthur L. Lewis has been made a member of the board 
of directors, retaining his present position as general sales 
manager. The New York office of the Atwood Machine 
Company continues in charge of T. C. Dewhurst and 
there is no change in personnel in the other branch of- 
fices, John Breen remaining in charges at Wilkes Barre, 


Fred Sails at Charlotte, and E. G. Paules at Los Ange- 


les. 


OBITUARY 


JAMES P. GOSSETT 


James P. Gossett, of Williamston, S. C., one of the pio- 
neer cotton manufacturers of the South, died Sunday 
afternoon at the General Hospital, Greenville, after a long 
illness. He was 76 years of age. 

At the time of his death Mr. Gossett was chairman of 
the boafd of Gossett Mills, Anderson, operators of five 
mils. In addition to Williamston Mills, the company 
operates Calhoun Mills, Riverside, Toxaway and Ladlas- 
sie Mills, Anderson, Riverside No. 2 at Pendleton and 
Gossett Dyeing & Finishing Co.. He was also chairman 
of the board of Chadwick-Hoskins Company, Charlotte. 


Mr. Gossett was a past president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, one of the founders of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute and a board member of that 
organization. He was a director of P. & N. Railway and 
a trustee of Furman University. 

Mr. Gossett was born near Spartanburg but moved to 
Williamston about 1880, maintaining his residence there 
during the remainder of his life except for a few years 
during which he lived in Greenville. 
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From the time that he built the Williamston Mill in 


1900 he was a prominent figure in the textile industry of 
the South. 


Mr. Gossett did not confine his interests to the textile 
manufacturing business alone. He had varied other in- 
terests, including religious, civic and educational. In the 
latter he was particularly interested. With the founding 
some years ago of the “opportunity schools” or adult 
schools for the benefit of elderly and other persons de- 
prived of educational advantages during their youth, he 
was one of the first contributors to the cause. Recogniz- 


Mr. Gossett is survived by his wife, who before mar-. . 


riage was Miss Sallie Acker Brown, daughter of the late 
Dr. and Mrs. B. F. Brown, of Williamston; and by the 
following children: B. B. Gossett, Charlotte; Mrs. H. 
T. Crigler, Greenville; Ralph Gossett, Greenville; Mrs. 
Thorne Clark, Lincolnton, N. C., and Mrs. Robert I. 
Dalton, Charlotte. Seventeen grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild also survive. 

Funeral services were conducted Tuesday at Williams- 
ton. 

The honorary pallbearers were: Capt. E. A. Smyth, 
Flat Rock; Judge H. H. Watkins, Anderson; T. Frank 
Watkins, Anderson; S. H. Lander, Anderson; Chris Su- 
ber, Anderson; J. A. Farmer, Anderson; Dr. Frank Lan- 
der, Williamston; Dr. W. T. Lander, Williamston; T. M. 
Mahon, Williamston; W. H. Welborn, Williamston; 
Lewis D. Blake, Belton; James C. Self, Greenwood; Al- 
fred Moore, Welford; Dr. B. E. Geer, Greenville; Dr. 
Fletcher Jordan, Greenville; A. F. McKissick, Greenville; 
Alester G. Furman, Greenville; H. J. Haynsworth, Green- 
ville; J. W. Norwood, Greenville; Neild O’Donnell, Sum- 


ter; John A. Law, Spartanburg; E. M. Lander, Calhoun 


Falls; Norman A. Cocke, Charlotte; E. C. Dwelle, Char- 
lotte; E. Thomason, Charlotte; Wm. M. McLaurine, 
Charlotte; S. Baldwin, Jr., Baltimore; George M. Miller, 
New York, and Col. W. W. Coriell, New York. 


CHARLES L. UPCHURCH 


Athens, Ga.—Charles L. Upchurch, age 56, for many 
years prominent in the textile industry, died here last Fri- 
day after a brief illness. 

A native of Raleigh, N. C., Mr. Upchurch served as 
superintendent and overseer with a number of well known 
mills before entering the textile machinery business some 
years ago. He had been very successful in the machinery 
field as head of his company, C. L. Upchurch & Sons, 
and had a very extensive acquaintance among ‘the mill 
men of the South. | 

Survivors include the widow, one daughter, Miss Mary 
Delia Upchurch, of Athens, and four sons, George V., ol 
Greenville, S. C.; John C., of Charlotte; C. Bernard and 
H. B., both of Athens. 


Gaston County Division To Meet 


Gaston County Division, Southern Textile Association, 
is to meet Friday evening, November 20th, at 7 o'clock, 
at the Community House of A. M. Smyre Manufacturing 
Company, Gastonia. The meeting will be of particular 
interest to men manufacturing combed yarns. 
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Cotton Goods Markets Continue 


By Prince M. Carlisle 


f 


: HE squeeze on nearby deliveries of print cloths 
and similar gray goods resulted in the sharpest ad- 
vances in October of any month this year. Sales 

of goods, however, were smaller than those of September, 

-even though print cloth volume for September did exceed 

production by at least 50 per cent for the month. The 

relatively low percentage for October is attributable to a 

slower trading pace in the last two weeks, induced in part 

by reluctance to follow the sharper advances and in part 
by some moderate reselling of gray goods by converters. 

The position of print cloth mills is so strong that the 
figures are hardly credited in some sources. It is gener- 
ally recognized, of course, that the market is strong, but 
there are many people in important merchandising posi- 
tions who have never participated in so strong a market. 

On print cloths generally, it is estimated that unfilled 
orders are equal to something between 13 and 14 weeks 
of current very high production. Specifically, unfilled 
orders on the 39-inch 4.75 yard 68x72 print cloths stand 
at a figure which is equal to 13.8 times the total produc- 
tion for the last week on which figures are available. It 
so happens that different figures on the 39-inch 4 yard 


The relation of production of the various standard 
print cloths is out of line with the normal relations. The 


68x72s are being made in larger quantities than either 
the 80 squares or the 64x60s. Production of 68x72s is 
running 10.5 per cent in excess of that on 64x60s, and 
7.1 per cent higher than that on 80 squares. Normally, 
more 8 Osquares are sold than 68x72s. The high rate of 
production on the latter construction is attributed to the 
squeeze which developed on this style several months ago, 
resulting in a high poundage return and a switch to this 
style from other constructions. 


The reference at the opening of this article to sharper 
advances in October than in September is, in respect to 
advances which on some styles amount to a full cent a 
yard for the month. Indicative of the swiftness of the 
advance in recent months is the following table, showing 
prices on four standard print cloths for the first of each 
of the last three months and for May 8th, which was the 
low for the year: 


May 8 Sept.1 Oct.1 Oct-31 


60x48 3814 6.25... 54% 
80 squares work out to exactly the same relation to pro- 64x60 38% 5.35... ‘5 534 6% 1% 
duction, namely, unfilled orders equal to 13.8 times the 68x72 39 4.75... 534 67% 7% 814 
production for the last week when figures were available. 80x80 39 4.00..°. 7 | 734 814 94 
On the 38%-inch 5.35 yard 64x60s, unfilled orders are : | 
equal to 12.9 weeks of current production. (Continued on Page 24) 
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Facing The Facts 


HE overwhelming endorsement of the New 


Deal stands before us and must be faced as 


a reality. 

It matters not whether we like or dislike the 
New Deal and its policies, it has apparently been 
approved by the people of the United States and 
its leaders will dominate this country for the 
next four years. 

As good Americans, the men of the textile in- 
dustry must make their bow and accept the ver- 
dict of the majority. 

There can now be no doubt that the people 
now demand better wages for factory workers 
with shorter hours, the elimination of child labor 
and some control over excess production. 

We strongly approved the fixing of a mini- 


mum wage under the NRA as a protection. 


against the few cotton manufacturers who were 
unfair to their employees 

In spite of many claims, there has been no 
elimination of child labor from the mills by the 
New Deal because it had been eliminated prior 
to its adoption. All States already had laws pro- 
hibiting, employment, of persons under 14 years 
of age, in factories, and many were not employ- 
ing any under 16. 

We have realized that a 40-hour limit might 
be justified in those industries where constant or 
every-minute labor is required, but have not be- 
lieved that 48 hours was a hardship in the textile 
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industry where labor is intermittent and where 
the employees seldom do actual work for over 
55 per cent of the time they are in the mills. 

We recognize the fact, however, that the pub- 
lic is not well enough informed to realize the 
difference and that an overwhelming majority 


favor a 40-hour week for all factory employees. 


The public; as well as many manufacturers, 
have seen overproduction as the cause of profit- 
less periods, with idle machinery and unemploy- 
ment, and if there is anything well fixed in the 
minds of such people, it is that excess operation 
of machinery and excess production must be 
eliminated. 

_ The question which heel be in the minds of 
all manufacturers today should be “What will 
satisfy those who are now in power as the re- 
sult of the ballots cast on November 3rd?”’ 

It is our opinion that the following will sat- 
isfy: 


(1) A minimum wage equal to that under the 
NRA. 
(2) A 40-hour week. 
(3) Limitation to two shifts. 
(4) A 16-year minimum age for employment. 


It is our opinion that the following steps 
should be taken at once: 


(1) The few mills which have reduced wages 
below the NRA scale (and we are glad to 
say that the number is few) should im- — 
mediately bring them up to the specified 
scale. | 


The few mills which have extended hours 
beyond 40 or adopted three shifts should 
go back to 40 hours and two shifts. 

They should: have realized that they 
could not maintain such a schedule for 
a.long period. Had they continued on 
that basis, most mills would have been 
forced to do likewise and overproduction 
would have ruined prices. 


Adoption of a 16-year minimum age for 
employment as a bow to a misinformed 
public sentiment. As most mills have 
had a 16-year minimum age rule for, at 
least, three years, this is not a matter of 
importance. 


A concerted movement to have the above 
regulations enacted by the Legislatures 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Tennessee, most of 
which meet early in 1937. 

If these things are done we are confident that 
the control over internal affairs will be left to the 
States. | 

If they are not done, the New Deal with the 


(3) 


(4) 
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backing of its overwhelming majority will find 
some way to circumvent the Constitution and 
place regulation under the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

The man who thinks he can defy public sen- 
timent is just not thinking. 

The man who continues to run his mill more 
than 40 hours, or more than two shifts or who 
pays his employees less than a living wage, may 
get by for a few more weeks, but is riding for a 
fall and the more he resists the harder the fall 
will be not only for himself but for all of his con- 
temporaries. 

Even in the face of an all powerful opponent, 
no man should sacrifice his principles or bow to 
that which is essentially wrong but the wise man 
will not block the path of the majority towards 
objectives which are not essentially wrong. 

While prosperity prevails, the costs incident 
to higher wages, shorter hours and less produc- 
tion can be passed on to the public in the mape 
of higher prices for goods. 

If the public is willing to pay higher prices for 
the cotton goods they buy, in order to secure 
higher wages, shorter hours and less production, 
the manufacturer should not complain. 

When the day comes, as it surely will come, in 
which the public is unwilling or unable to pay 
prices which such regulations necessitate, the 
problem will rest in the lap of the public and 
those whom they have elected. 


For the present every manufacturer should 
toe the mark as regards minimum wages, the 40- 
hour week,’ only two shifts and no employees 
under 16 and in that position should salute the 
American people and their mandate as registered 
on November 3, 1937. 


Predict Higher Prices for Cotton 


N his weekly letter issued on November 6th, 

which was prior to the Government estimate, 
C. T. Revere, of Munds, Winslow & Potter, dis- 
cussed the October 18th ginning figures and 
stated that he did not believe that they repre- 
sented over 70 per cent of the crop, and said that 
a percentage of 69 would point to a yield of 
12,400,000, which was the exact figure which 
the Government issued on November 9th. 

Mr. Revere then made the following very in- 
teresting observations: 

In setting forth these tentative figures, we distinctly 
disclaim placing a bearish interpretation on them, at least 
for the nearby term. Their influence in the long run can 
be appraised only in connection with the total world sup- 


ply—with outside growths and the effect of the aggregate 
on world cotton prices. 
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The market, in our opinion, may easily ignore the effect 
of a high Bureau forecast for several reasons. In the first 
place, the peak of the movement has been reached to an 
extent whereby price fixing may be more influential than 
hedge pressure. The enormous business now being offer- 
ed to American cotton manufacturers at profitable prices 
can hardly fail to enlarge the demand for actual cotton. 

In fact, prices now being offered for cotton goods put 
finished products on a profit replacement plane in spite of 
the high basis demanded for desirable grades of cotton in 
Southern markets. 

If the volume of business offered since election day fur- 
nishes any indication of the urgent need for goods, we 
can expect an upward revision in domestic consumption 
that may offset to no mean degree the reduced estimates 


on exports. 


Such a state of affairs would indicate an influx of price 
fixing that naturally should result in pronounced scarcity 
of contracts. We therefore regard the nearby price out- 
look as pointing to higher levels. 


Market Strength 


HE situation in the cotton markets continues 
very strong. All recent market developments 
have been encouraging and continuation of ac- 
tive business for a long time now seems assured. 
In view of the key position of print cloths, 
commonly regarded as barometer of cotton goods 
markets, the following from the Journal of Com- 
merce is especially gratifying: 


The current position of print cloth mills is so strong 
that few traders have given much attention to the actual 
condition. It came as a surprise to some to learn that 
unfilled orders on print cloths as a whole are equal to 
about fourteen weeks of current very high production— 
a condition very rare in recent history, and one which 
fortifies mills against the only two contingencies in the 
immediate prospect which could threaten either stability 
or an active market. The possibility of a fairly large 
amount of reselling of gray goods has become an actual- 


ity, but has not produced any great amount of worry 


among millmen, even though it is realized that the trend 
will continue. There remains the possibility that cotton 
may ease sharply, and under ordinary circumstances this 
could threaten prices; but since production is- well sold, 
there is no danger to prices from this quarter, it is held. 


Jas. P. Gossett 


Tua death of Jas. P. Gossett, of Williamston, 


Ae 


S. C., marks the passing of an able leader of | 


the textile industry of the South. 

His early experience as a traveling salesman 
endowed Jas. P. Gossett with salesmanship and 
merchandising ability and from a small begin- 
ning, he became one e ol the leaders of the indus- 
try. 

His continued ill health made certain that he 
could not long survive, but the news of his pass- 
ing will be received with genuine regret through- 
out the textile industry. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


After 54 Years still the Standard |~ 


CAUSTIC SODA 


54 years... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 


operation of their manufacture. When you . 
specify Solvay Caustic Sodas you are assured 


ards, full strength and uniformity. 


Ask for Information on 


Chlorine . Ammonium Chloride . Calcium 
) Chloride . Causticized Ash . Caustic Potash 
. Sodium Nitrite . Soda Ash . Para-dichloro- 
benzene . Salt . Ortho- dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION A 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 

by The Solvay Process — 


40 Rector Street w York 


212 South Tryon Street - Pes N, -C. 
Southern Distributors 


Mfg. & Sales Corp., Memphis, Tenn.; E. B. Krebbs : 2 
Supply Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lenfestey Supply 

Co., Tampa, Fia.; Miller Machinery & Supply Co., are } 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fla.; Paper Makers Chemical 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; Charles H. Stone, Imc., Charlotte, 

N. C.; Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co., Birming- 

ham, Ala.; Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc., Nashville, 

Tenn. 


Liquid—Solid—Ground—Flake 


tific production of its alkalies. The most ex- 4 i) 
acting of technical supervision is behind every ‘ 


of a product of the highest commercial stand- | | \ 


Potassium Carbonate . Modified Sodas . ah 
Potassium Carbonate Liquor . Liquid 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenm.; Ideal 


|‘-CARECO -ONE ONE - PIECE - ‘FURNACE: LIB LINING: 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Reg U.S TRADE MARK Pat. Off. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
| HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


| DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 

and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices | 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


| 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES “- L. ASHLEY 
i P. O. Box 3S 0. Box 720 | 
Greenville, S. C. Ga. 


Cotton Goods Markets Continue Strong 
(Continued from Page 20) 


The latter part of the month brought on a moderate 
amount of reselling by converters and other buyers. Some 
of this was said to have been caused by the desire of 
these buyers to turn their profits into cash, so that their 


year-end statements will make good showings, rather than 


carrying them in inventory at cost. 


The result of this reselling has been to halt the advanc- 
ing trend and some traders in New York believe that this 
is all to the good. It was held in some quarters that the 
top prices of the movement were about as high as goods 
could go without reactions, and the belief has grown that 
the best interests of the market will be served if goods 
are stabilized at or Close to those levels, rather than mov- 
ing higher. 


The outlook, as indicated by the very heavy backlog 
of unfilled orders, is for continued firm markets despite 
whatever resales may develop. Mills will run on full 
schedules well through the end of the year. 


Other gray cloth divisions, while not in the spectacular 
position of print cloths, are nevertheless strong and ‘Octo- 
ber sales were well above production. Sheetings are in 
light supply, and many in New York believe that further 
advances are justified in that division. Several say that 
the chances are that sheetings may continue on an up- 
ward trend long after print cloths stabilize. Such goods 
as three-leaf twills, on which production has been reduced 


‘fairly sharply, have worked into a very good position 


and are now bringing a good poundage. It is altogether 
likely that when the active spring buying gets under way 
an acute shortage will develop on these goods. The fact 
that the looms have been switched to profitable print 
cloth styles and the production already sold precludes 
any possibility that this shortage will induce any sharp 
increase in production. 


Such colored yarn cloths as denims, tickings, cham- 
brays, coverts and the like are in an excellent position. 
Several mills are sold so strongly ahead that they cannot 
take new business before February. In the case of 
denims, work clothing manufacturers in some cases are 
reported to be losing business because they cannot buy 
sufficient quantities of early deliveries to meet the orders 
they find available. 


Sheets, pillow cases, towels and other domestic lines | 
are very heavily sold and some mills are behind on deliv- 
eries. Retailers are finding it difficult to buy the quanti- 
ties they believe they need for their January white sales. 


The finished goods end of the print cloth business de- 
veloped some confusion as the result of percale price 
action. After heavy selling, prices moved up substan- 
tially, in line with gray goods advances. But near the 
close of the month, producers who sell direct to the re- 
tailer made prices which were identical with those of 
other producers who sell to jobbers. This brought a sit- 
uation which of course cannot be sustained, since jobbers 
cannot afford to buy percales at the prices their custom- 
ers can buy them, and while the trade expects some ad- 
justment in the near future, the present condition is one 
of confusion whcih has cut.down the sales to jobbers. 
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North Carolina Association Holds Annual 


Meeting 
(Continued from Page 17) 


employees, was won by Erwin Mills Co. (sewing room 
and bleachery; for Group 3—-over 750 employees—by 
Revolution Cotton Mills. Appropriate silver trophies 
were awarded these winners for the best safety records 
during the contest period. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet, held on Thursday evening, with 
David Ovens, of Charlotte, as master of ceremonies, 
proved highly entertaining. 

A very elaborate musical program, presented by the 
Carolina Entertainment Company, of Charlotte, was 
greatly enjoyed and the large crowd insisted upon encore 
after encore by the various featured musicians. — 


TOURNAMENT 


The Association’s Golf Tournament, played Thursday 
afternoon, drew a large entry list. A number of very 
handsome trophies were awarded. 


The list of winners in the golf tournament follows: 


A. G. Myers, Gastonia, had low net score in competi- 
tion for the large silver punch bowl donated by Corn 
Products Sales Company, and will retain the trophy for 
one year, returning it for competition next year. He 
received a smaller replica of the bowl as a permanent 
prize, 

W. H. Ruffin won, for the second time, the handsome 
trophy given by Pinehurst, Inc., for low gross score. 

K. P. Lewis, of Erwin Mills, won the Association prize 
for low net score. 

J. F. Braswell won the Association prize given for low 
gross score. 

The Association also gave two handsome prizes for 
men allied with the textile industry. The prize for low 
net score was won by Carson Rose and for low gross 
score by J. J. Mitchell, 3rd. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


CaLHoun, Ga.—Announcement has been made here 
that work has recently been completed on a new building 
to house the Alton McDaniels, candlewick bedspread 
manufacturers. This building was constructed in order 
to take care of increased production, and before it was 
finished additional space was constructed to the building. 


LowE.Lt, N. C.—A. C. Lineberger; Jr., and H. M. 
Wade, trustees of the National Weaving Company, have 
been authorized to pay a 50 per cent dividend: on all 
undisputed claims that have been approved by the trus- 
tees. The trustees were ordered to withhold payment ol 
any dividend on any disputed claim until it had been 
adjusted. 

It was stated that the trustees are in position to pay 
50 per cent dividend to all creditors of the debtor cor- 
poration, but they have been directed to delay payments 
until claims have been approved. The order was filed 
with the district clerk of the court. The amount of the 
payments was not given in the order. 
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room since the advent of the HIGH @ 


SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Company is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 
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Textile Chemists Have Annual Dinner 


1TH more than 200 members and guests present, 
the annual dinner of the Piedmont Section, 
American Association of Textile Chethists and 
Colorists,.was held at the Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, last 
Saturday evening. 
Clyde R. Hoye, Governor-elect of North Carolina, was 
the principal speaker. He told the gathering that ,no 


legitimate business has anything to fear as a result of the 


overwhelming re-election of Pretsident Roosevelt. 


“We approached the election last Tuesday on a rising 
tide of business improvement and activity and, instead of 
the usual instability occasioned by a national election, 
there was a calmness and buoyancy quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Since the election there is every indication of 
increased activity and expanding prosperity,’ Mr. Hoey 
said. | 

Thomas R. Smith, of Albemarle, was elected to the 
chairmanship of the organization and the retiring chair- 
man, Chester L. Eddy, of Travelers Rest, S. C., was 
elected national councillor to succeed Charles H. Stone, 
of Charlotte. 


Other officers named were: Dr. R. E. Rupp, Lyman, 


S. C., vice chairman; Henry Gaede, Charlotte, secretary ; 
and. Grady Miller, Hickory, treasurer. 

Named as members of the sectional committee, which 
with the officers constitutes the governing body of the 
section, were: Erick Lauren, Salisbury, chairman; Ed- 
gar Ford, Asheville, Dyer Moss, Charlotte, and Harold 
Goller, Greenville, S.-C. 

J. D. Sandridge, of Charlotte, was chairman of the 
nominating committee and read the list of men proposed 
for election as officers. The other nominating committee 
members were Tom Church, Charlotte, and R. $. McDou- 
gall, Rock Hill, S. C. 

John L. Crist, of Charlotte, was elected a member oi 
the national nominating committee as the representative 
of the Piedmont Section on that committee. 

The section members sent their best wishes to the past 
chairman, Paul Haddock, of Charlotte, who is recuperat- 
ing in an Eastern sanatorium, and ordered a message of 


sympathy sent R. H. Smith, of High Point, whose moth- 


er’s death prevented his attending the meeting. 

The section was told by Councilman Stone that Char- 
lotte might be selected as the meeting place next April of 
the organization’s national council. 

Mr. Hoey was presented by C. O. Kuester, who had 
welcomed the members. The Governor-elect said the re- 
sult of the election “does not mean that any extreme 
measures are going to be adopted. Upon the whole it 
will be helpful, The nation has given Mr. Roosevelt an 
unqualified indorsement and elected a Congress over- 
whelmingly in accord with him. 

“This means that he will control legislation without 
the purely partisan criticism and internal bickerings that 
would have been manifest if the election had been close 
and the victory lacking in decisiveness. 


‘The President feels the sense of his responsibility to 
all the people in the presence of his practically unanimous 
choice by all the people and we may expect a reasoned 
program of service for all the people. He owes special 
allegiance to no one class or group. His support comes 
from all classes and hence he is fully free to serve a whole 
nation without entangling alliances. 

“It has been clearly demonstrated that the best gov- 
ernment comes during the period when the nation has 
real leadership. That is the only time real progress is 
made. Many people are progressive in every line of busi- 
ness activity, but seem to think that the government 
should remain static and consequently oppose any ex- 
periments or forward movements in government if it 
involves any change in the established order. 

‘Experiments have marked the pathway of the world’s 
progress and government cannot be the sole exception. 

‘North Carolina must look to the future. The State is 
in a splendid position to advance. I confidently believe 
that we are entering upon a wonderful era of prosperity, 
the kind of prosperity that touches and benefits all classes 
of our citizenship. Any forward movement necessarily 
entails increased expenditures and consequently requires 
more tax money. When prosperity comes taxes.are more 
easily paid. Any tax is heavy in periods of poverty and 
adversity. With the proper advertisement of the State’s 
attractions, the development of her resources, the ex- 
pansion and diversification of her agricultural life, the 
encouragement and enlargement of her industrial activity, 
the increasing number of people employed in gainful oc- 
cupations, the improvement in our school system and 
more efficient service to childhood, the larger ministra- 
tions to the humanities through various benevolent insti- 
tutions and agencies, the greater plans for reclamation of 
our prison population and their rehabilitation, together 


with the necessary provisions for our old people in need, 


here shall come an era of growth and development in 
our material and spiritual values, along with unprece- 
dented prosperity in our State.’’ 


Textile Deans in Meeting | 


The fifth of a series of conferences sponsored by the 
Textile Foundation attended by the deans of the twelve 
textile schools in the United States, has just been con- 
cluded in New York City. In addition to the deans 
whose names follow, the conference was attended by 
Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman, and Frank D. Cheney of 
the board of directors of the Textile Foundation; F. M. 
Feiker, who presided at the conference meetings, and E. 
T. Pickard, secretary of the Foundation: 

Chas. H. Eames, of Lowell Textile Institute; W. D. 
Fales, Rhode Island School of Design; George Walker, 


New Bedford Textile School; H .W. Nichols, Bradford 


Durfee Textile School, Fall River; Dr. E. W. France, 
Philadelphia Textile School; Dean Thomas Nelson, 
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7; 2 North Carolina State College; Dean H. H. Willis, Clem- 
son College; C. A. Jones, Georgia School of Technology; 
‘ E. W. Camp, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; J. B. Bag- 
ley, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College; M. E. 
Heard, Texas Technological College; Dr. W. H. Dooley, 
. Straubenmuller Textile High School. 
ry Dr. A. H. Williams and Prof. M. E. Michl of the Whar- 
: ton School presented at one of the sessions a progress SPLASHPROOF ~ 
_k report on the work now being done in preparing text M™ No.5 
' material for the teaching of textile economics. 
The deans entertained a number of guests at luncheon. 
In addition to the deans and officers of the Foundation 
a those present were: Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, Presi- 
‘ dent, The Cotton-Textile Institute; Arthur Besse, Presi- 
. dent, National Association of Wool manufacturers; W. , | 
4 Ray Bell, President, Association Cotton Textile Mer- Like the well-known ducks 
p chants; F. E. Simmons, Underwear Institute; Earl Con- back, your hosiery or piece 
: stantine, managing director, National Association Hos- goods repel water after a 
j iery Manufacturers; Charles Whitney Dall, director, Na- Laurel Splashproof treatment 
‘7 ~~ tional Rayon Weavers’ Association; F. S. Blanchard, —the new splashproof, water- 
, : A Pacific Mills; Albert L. Scott, President, National Asso- proof and ncn-coating finish 
ciation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics; Stanley Bb. Hunt, tra lif 4 
- Textile Economics Bureau, Inc.; Louis W. Fairchild, which adds the extra life an 
j Fairchild Publications; Douglas G. Woolf, Editor, Tex- service your trade demands. 
i tile W orld ; A. F. Allison, managing director, Interna- LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., ee 
tional Association of Garment Manufacturers; Ernest C. 
3 Morse, managing director, Associated Wool industries; Established 1909 
Russell T. Fisher, President, National Association of Cot- 2607 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
: , ton Manufacturers; Dr. L. A. Olney, Lowell Textile In- Warehouses : 
f stitute: Theodore Haywood, Philadelphia. eC N.C, Paterson, N. J Chattanooga, Tenn. 
4 At other sessions very helpful discussions were led by 
F. S. Blanchard, chairman of the Economic Research 
Committee of the U. S. Institute for Textile Research,  ™"mmmcammmnucannenuicanunnnucanunannacainnicaninneauninncaninneDt 
", on the subject of The Organization of Production and When You Want = 
4 Distribution in Textile Industries—A Study of Trends; 5 
| and M. D. C. Crawford of the Fairchild Publications on FAST ACTION E 
a the subject of Style and Design. : 5 
d 7 Use The = 
Ae) Cotton Estimate Increases Want Ad Section 
+. Washington.—Sharply increasing previous estimates, Of This : 
| the U.S. Crop Reporting Board, November 8th, estimat- = 
ed the 1936 domestic cotton crop at 12,400,000 bales, Live WEEKLY Journal 
compared with 10,638,000 bales last year and an average 


crop of 14,667,000 bales from 1928 to 1932. 
, A near record average yield of 199.7 pounds per acre 
_ also was predicted by the board in spite of extremely low 
7 estimated yields in two major producing States, ‘Texas 


= 
| and Oklahoma. JIVL CLEANSER 
The total crop estimate was 791,000 bales above the r 
F board’s forecast as of October Ist. The board noted that ] ex ile Mill Ser u bbing [ ‘owde P 
~ favorable weather in the Southeast and along the At- 


A ; Mill floors have been in hot water long 
lantic coast, “which permitted the maturing of a large enough! Mi-Cleanser Scrubbing Pow- 
, der works perfectly in cold water, and 


portion of the late bolls which were in danger a month 
: ago,’ was largely responsible for the predicted increase. 
The estimate by States follows: Virginia, 33,000; 
% North Carolina, 625,000; South Carolina, 825,000; Geor- 
gia, 1,100,000; Florida, 32,000; Missouri, 290,000; Ten- 

’ nessee, 435,000; Alabama, 1,155,000; Mississippi, 1,900,- 
000; Louisiana, 755,000; Texas, 3,005,000; Oklahoma, THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
300,000; Arkansas, 1,245,000; New Mexico, 107,000: 


Arizona, 160,000; California, 420,000; all other, 13,000. 


requires no rinsing. It uses but a 
third the usual amount of water, but 
results in 

CLEANER, WHITER, HARDER Mill 

“loors. 

Denison Squeegees and Rakes, for 
effic ‘tent cleaning and drying of floors, 
75 
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BALING PREssS_ 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. : 
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Mill N te! 
Macon, Ga.—A one-story addition, costing approxi- 
mately $21,000, is now under construction by the Wil- 


lingham Cotton Mills here. It will be used for a storage 
and distribution department. 


CuHarLoTTe, N. C.—The Elizabeth Mill property on 
the Dowd road, purchased by I. D. Blumenthal, will be 
renovated to house the Radiator Specialty Company, Mr. 
Blumenthal said. 

Textile machinery in the mill will be immediately dis- 
posed of and then the structure will be remodeled to suit 
the needs of the Radiator Specialty Company, of which 
Mr. Blumenthal is president. | 

Present plans call for the concern to be housed in its 
new home for spring. | 

The property, including the mill, 40 acres of Jand and 
60 houses, was purchased for approximately $50,000 
from A. G. Myers, receiver for Textiles, Inc. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALtA.—The Fletcher Cotton Mills, idle 


since early spring because of lack of orders, resumed oper- 
ations with practically a full force of approximately 200, 
with prospects, the management said, of operating stead- 
ily for an indefinite time. 

Two shifts will go on the job. This mill was the last 
idle plant in the Huntsville area, with the exception of 
the Lowe Mills, which have been dismantled and sold. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Mock, Judson, Voehringer Com- 
pany, Inc., has declared a dividend of 15 cents per share 
on the common stock, payable December 12th to stock- 
holders of record December Ist. 

The payments represents an increase over the 25 cénts 
per share paid quarterly on the old common stock, as a 
two-for-one split-up was effected recently. The last pay- 
ment on the old common was made October Ist. 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—The Fisher-Beck Hosiery Mill of 
Kingsport is planning to establish a branch plant in 
Cranberry, N. C. 

Reports said the mill at Cranberry would begin opera- 
tions as soon as the renovation of a building is completed 
and a definite decision is made as to what type of MOmRRY 
will be made. 

It is understood detailed plans for the opening of the 
new mill will be announced in the near future. 


BrevArD, N. C.—-Work is going forward rapidly here 
on the installation of machinery by A. W.-‘Wheeler & Son, 
Inc., in the Joines Building, a newly-organized concern, 
which will engage in the manufacture of full-iashioned 
hosiery. The new concern is scheduled to begin opera- 
tions about November 15th with between 75 and 80 
operatives constituting the initial payroll. A. W. Wheeler, 
of Hendersonville, N. C,, formerly superintendent of the 
Chipman Hosiery Mill at East Flat Rock, N. C., will be 
in charge of operations. 
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Mill News 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The American Enka Corporation 


plant is employing 2,700 workers and has a weekly pay- 
roll of $57,000, as compared with 2;450 employees a year 
ago and a payroll of $51,550. The 250 workers employed 
on building the new gymnasium and plant addition are 
not included. 


CorpELE, Ga—W. R. Turner, vice-president of the 
Crisp County Development Company, Inc., of Cordele, 
denied a report that work is expected to begin here soon 
on a silk hosiery plant by a company with a probable 
$500,000 capitalization. 

“The size of the plant as carried in the article is over- 
estimated,” declared Mr. Turner, ‘‘as only a small unit is 
contemplated. Future development and expansion de- 
pend entirely on the success of the enterprise. ’ 

“The unit contemplated,” he continued, “has nothing 
to do with. Northern interests. There is absolutely no 
connection between the Cordele and Albany, Ga., plants. 
The unit contemplated in Cordele is financed entirely by 


Southern people and Southern capital.” 


SHELBY, N. C.—-A proposed plan of reorganization was 
filed with the clerk of the court of western North Caro- 
lina for the Eton Mills of Shelby, under which the assets 
of the Eton Mills would be transferred to a new corpora- 
tion. 

The plan was submitted by Benjamin Nadle of New 
York, who has been acting as reorganization manager. 

The proposal stated that “certain public-spirited citi- 
zens of Shelby will organize a new corporation under the 


laws of North Carolina, to which shall be transferred all 


the assets of the Eton Mills Company. This corporation 
shall provide for 2,000 shares of common stock of no par 
value; 1,990 shares of Class A stock which shall elect 
four directors; 10 shares of Class B stock which shall 
elect one director; and preferred stock in an amount not 
to exceed 2,000 shares of par value of 100 each, with 


1,750 shares of this stock to be reserved for the purposes 
provided elsewhere in the plan.” 


The proposal states that the new corporation shall pay 
all the valid indebtedness existing against the Eton Mills 
Company under certain rules of priority. 


The plan states that -a contract shall be entered into 
by John Fox with the new corporation for a period of 
five years to be exclusive selling agent and that Mr. Fox 
agrees with the corporation and the creditors that he will 
set aside from his credited and collected commissions 
monthly while any of the contracts are in force one pet 
cent of all net sales to be paid to Benjamin Nadle to be 
applied in payments of $35,000 annual notes to unsecured 
creditors. 

The proposal states that the trustees of the Eton Mills 
have been unable to pay off any of the indebtedness, to 
make a sale of the business, or to operate without a loss. 
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Millbury, Massachusetts : 


> Wearing a 
Pair of Shoes 


which DO NOT Match! 


This is an extreme example, but not any more than 
many instances of unmatched packaging found every- 
whére! Perhaps yours may come in that category whereby 
your label, seal or band, box, counter display, shipping 
carton, etc., have different color combinations and designs 
without any unity whatever. The eye is confused by a 
conglomeration of colors and patterns and doesn’t get a 
proper lasting impression. To impress quality or class, 
consider our 


Let us make a study of your product and suggest unified 
or matched packaging so that your name, trade mark, 
slogan and brand will be properly presented and impressed 
upon the mind of prospective purchasers. Good impres- 
sions lead to sales!! Oddly, our “CO-ORDINATED 
PACKAGING” frequently makes it possible to utilize the 
same art work and plates, thus effecting economy in pro- 


duction costs. 
May a representative confer? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Ine. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 
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FOR SALE 
46-inch Model 
(1930) 
46-inch 
(1933 


Draper Looms 


“Model Looms 
Comple te ly fitted out with latest 
equipment, in PERFECT condition 
ready to run, 

Box ‘*T. X.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Draper 


| FOR SALE 


36—Banner 260-needle, 3%” cylin- 


der machines, with Lastex to 
equipment, late flexible model, will | 
produce Anklets, Men's Plain, 
Plaited and Pattern styles, etc., 


etc. 
Box C.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED POSITION—Young man, sin- 
gle, sober, experienced in shipping, 
sizing, billing, payroll work, textile in- 
dustry. References from present em- 
plover. General office work. ‘X. Z. 


R..”’ eare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Extra good 
afternoon shift. Cherry 
Florence, Ala. 


card grinder for 
Cotton Mills, 


WAN TED—Man who knows loom parts 
and throwing mill machinery parts. 
Preferably about 30 years-old, having 
at least high school education and of 
pleasing personality to sell. A new con- 
cern is to be organized to act as man- 
ufacturer’s agent and the proper party 


can obtain third interest with small 
capital. Address ‘‘Mc;” care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Brandon Mills Fund 
About $90,000 


Greenville, S. C—With the an- 
nouncement that Brandon Mills will 
distribute nearly $90,000 to members 
of its Christmas Savings Club, resi- 
dents of Greater Greenville and vi- 
cinity stand to cut a financial melon 
of about $150,000 this Christmas. 

C, E. Hatch, president and treas- 
urer of. the Brandon Corporation, 
said his company would distribute 
between $85,000 and $90,000 to its 
employees who had made deposits in 
the mill savings club. . 

The corporation employs 2,200 
persons, a large percentage being de- 
positors in the club, Mr. Hatch said. 

The money, which will go to em- 
ployees in the two Greenville plants, 
Brandon and Poinsett, the plant at 
Renfrew, and the plant at Woodruff, 
will be distributed early in Decem- 
ber. 


Startex Mill Is 
Damaged By Dynamite 


Spartanburg, S. C.—-Damage caus- 
ed by a dynamite blast at the Startex 
Manufacturing Company here was 
estimated at $5,000 as plant officials 
prepared to return a part of employ- 
ees to the print cloth section, closed 
during an extensive modernization 
program. 
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The blast, set off just before dawn Saturday and Sunday—the usual 


Saturday, destroyed the power trans- 
former at the plant. Quickly three 


portable transformers were installed 
and the 300 employees in the crash 
plant—not closed during the im- 
provements—were able to continue 
work. The entire plant was closed 


schedule for the twenty-nine mills in 
this county. However, President 
Walter S. Montgomery of Startex 
said the crash mill would continue 
operations during the coming week 
and that a section of the print cloth 
mill would: be reopened. 
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The Menace of the Third Shift 


(Continued from Page 7) 


permitting a minority to enjoy the temporary advantages 


resulting from third shift operations. I sincerely hope 
that this minority will not goad the majority into strik- 
ing back so hard that the blow will be fatal to all of us. 

The rayon weaving industry offers a fine example of 
the perils of the third shift. i 


It makes both my pocketbook and my heart sick to 


see the third shift looms of the rayon weavers turning out 
millions of yards of dress goods today and selling these 
desired materials at a price insufficient in many instances 
to cover the cost of labor and material. I do not hesitate 
to say that this condition is directly attributable to the 
menace of the third shift. Surely the rayon weavers, who 
have not suffered in the past the experience of cotton 
textiles, and who have yet to learn the hard lesson that 
experience teaches, are making such an exhibit of the 
futility of the third shift as would fortify your intelligent 
selfishness and save you from a duplication of their mis- 

When the National Recovery Act ceased to control, 
there may have been some temporary advantage for the 
addition of the third shift in rayon weaving, but if this 
policy was ever sound or helpful, it is neither sound nor 
helpful today. What has happened? It is the same old 
story. At first only a relatively small number of looms 
went on the third shift, and doubtless did well. At this 
point there was competitive discussion, debate, hesitation 
and delay; but, as inevitably follows, the law of blind 
competitive compulsion went to work. One mill after 
the other stepped up, stretched out, and in a few months 
the majority of rayon looms on dress goods were operat- 
ing a third shift. They are making no money, because 
the 50 per cent surplus from the third shift fixes the 
price, profits go out the window, and thus the vicious 
cycle continues. 

I am absolutely satisfied that if the rayon weavers were 
to eliminate the third shift every yard of dress goods two 
shifts could produce would sell for a reasonable profit. 
Labor would be stabilized, the third shift assimilated in 
the general demand for trained workers, and the ultimate 
consumer would not feel the effect to any perceptible de- 
gree. Ii such a policy were adopted. and announced as 
becoming effective January 1, 1937, I would predict that 
the spring business in rayon dress goods would tax the 
looms of this country to full capacity, that our workers 
would be satisfied with steady employment, and the stock- 
holders of rayon weaving mills would enjoy a reasonable 
return equal to that now flowing from cotton textiles. 

In conclusion, I can only repeat that. if the cotton tex- 
tile industry should set out deliberately to bring about its 
own destruction just at a time when the outlook is the 
most promising in the past decade, the quickest and surest 
way of doing so would be through an attempt at third 
shift operations. If we continue the policy of pursuing 
our legal rights to do wrong to our own self interest and 
to the ultimate interest of those who manipulate our 
machines, the police power of the Government will surely 
intervene and its intervention will be invoked in the 
name of social justice and not in the name of the rights 
of private property. 
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EARNINGS 


AND 


DIVIDENDS 


Are Up Sharply 


HUS is recorded the progress 


of economic recovery. And with 
it the increased responsibility of the 
investor to handle his funds and div- 
idends to full advantage, especially 
under the new tax system. 


This subject is discussed in a 
recent Brookmire Bulletin. A com- 
plimentary copy of this Bulletin 
with the current Counselor giving 
Brookmire investment policy will be 
sent upon request for Bulletin L-15 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Promotion Cotton 


By Charles K. Everett 


Manager New Uses Section, Cotton Textile Institute 


NNUAL meetings, and this one in particular be- 

cause it is the Institute’s tenth, are always a temp- 

tation to “point with pride” to achievements. Dr. 
Murchison must ‘have had that in mind when he charted 
this meeting to ‘avoid. issues which are stale and hack- 
neyed and to emphasize things which are vital and for- 
ward-looking.”’ 

Therefore, in the “forward-looking” spirit of this meet- 
ing, I shall ask you to canvass with me our present sit- 
uation, inventory our resources and map out a plan of 
procedure which will assure the expansion of existing 
markets and the development of new fields for our prod- 
ucts. To do this intelligently we must realize what has 
happened in the past decade. There is no need to do 
more than sketch briefly the high spots of the progress 
made, I should emphasize, in the face of highly organized 
competition. 

Ten years ago cottons and utility were practically 
synonymous. To the housewife they meant house dresses 
and wish towels, bed sheets and pillow cases. To the 
average man they meant overalls and work shirts. And 
even in industry the rightful fields for cotton had been 
only scratched. 3 

Today cottons mean high style and universal appeal 
throughout the fashion world. There isn’t a room in the 
humblest home that is not more comfortable and liveable 
because of the more gaily colored, and serviceable cottons 
of the last decade. Men everywhere have become con- 
vinced that maximum comfort and good style are com- 
bined with economy in cotton summer wash suits and 
slacks. In other directions the progress borders on the 
unbelievable. Ten years ago the idea of cotton roads was 
fantastic. Today some 500 miles of cotton fabric rein- 
forced buituminous surfaced highways are built or near- 


ing completion in a score or more of States and addi-. 


tional hundreds of miles will be built in other States next 
spring. The almost limitless possibilities in this one 
development alone are indicated by the fact that the 
fabric reinforcing principle is being adapted successfully 
to the construction of terrace-run-off ditches in soil ero- 
sion projects, to the building of malaria control ditches, 
the building of airport runways and of reinforced irriga- 
tion ditches. | 
Now, how did all this come about? It didn’t just 
happen. Some one was out battling for cotton through 
all these years and while it is perfectly true that the 
achievements cannot be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents benefit to an individual mill, it must also be true 
that an increased demand for cotton goods in any field 


*Address before Annual Meeting, Cotton Textile Institute, 
New York. 


must in the long run benefit every loom and spindle in 
the industry. | 

And yet, in the face of that truism, the brunt, indeed 
the whole burden of the fight has been carried by that 


' small, loyal group whose voluntary contributions, inde- 


pendent of Institute dues, has financed the promotion of 
cotton goods since inceptiton of the campaign. ‘They 
have never failed. 

[ emphasize again that the cotton promotion program, 
although a major activity of the Institute, is actually 
financed outside of the Institute treasury and by volun- 
tary contributions. Accordingly, we have the periodical 
spectacle of the Institute going, figuratively speaking, cup 
in hand, from mill offi to mill office for support and being 
compelled to depend on the same few year after year for 
the wherewithal to keep up a fight for the whole industry. 

Now the time has come to take haphazard financing 
and resultant haphazard planning out of cotton promo- 
tion. I am not suggesting that the only fair way to 
finance an adequate promotional program is by the par- 
ticipation of every mill in the industry. Even if every - 
mill in the industry contributed something to the war- 
chest that would not be fair. In principle and in fact the 
mills have no greater interest in increased consumption 
of cotton than have cotton farmers and ginners, shippers, 
transportation agencies and other groups engaged in the 
growing and distribution of cotton and cotton goods. 

All of these interests have an identical concern in the 
increasing number of substitutes which threaten cotton 
on every hand. They have an equal interest with mills 
in the vigorous prosecution of research to increase the 
usefulness of cotton and in whatever other activities may 
be necessary to realize the potentialities of new outlets 
as they may be opened. 

So, we are proposing and have already made substan- 
tial progress toward a coalition, where presently practi- 
cable, of some of those other interests in a co-operative 
program that will assure broader support for industry- 
wide promotional activities and funds more nearly ade- 
quate for job to be done. 

The first step, already taken, was to induce cotton 
shippers to contribute to the promotional fund on the 
basis of 1 cent a bale, the contribution to be matched 
dollar for dollar by the spinners. The idea has already 


enlisted the hearty support of such important shippers 
as Will Clayton, of Anderson, Clayton & Co.; Mr. Creek- 
more, of the American Cotton Co-operative Association; 
John McFadden, of George McFadden & Bro.; Adolph 
Weil, of Weil Bros., and Robert J. Mayer, of J. Kahn & 
Co., the last named being president of the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. 
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The enthusiasm with which the idea was greeted by 
some of those gentlemen made us wonder why we had 
waited so long to propose such a logical tie-up of kindred 
interests. 


Now, we haven’t any delusions that 2 cents a bale—l1 
cent each from the shipper and the spinner—will be col- 
lected on every bale of cotton processed in American 
mills, but we believe we are conservative when, relying 
on the sound judgment and far-sightedness of the mill 
men, we anticipate a fund of at least $80,000 a year. 
That would mean contributions from shippers and spin- 
ners on only 4,000,000 bales, far below the total con- 
sumption of last year and considerably under the indi- 
cated consumption for the coming year on the basis of 
August and September reports. 

We have said we relied on the sound judgment and 
far-sightedness of the mills to support this program 
whole-heartedly. Of course, among 1,200 individuals 
there must inevitably be some whose attitude will always 
be “let George do it.” But to the great majority this 
plan should appeal. It should appeal to that faithful 
group who, even in the darkest years of depression, when 
confidence in the value of promotional effort was severely 
tested, continued to contribute, and who under this plan, 
will find their subscriptions will be less than the amounts 
they contributed voluntarily heretofore. It should appeal 
to that group of manufacturers who believed in the value 
of promotional work but whose financial situations during 
depression years would not permit their support. And it 
should appeal to that group which has always felt that 
the cost of such activities should be spread on a broader 
base. And anyway, are there many cotton manufacturers 
these days who would quibble over an increase of 1-500th 
of a cent per pound in his cost of doing business, partic- 
ularly when he knows whatever he gives is being matched 
by the man from whom he buys his cotton and that the 
combined sum is to be used to develop new and existing 
markets for cotton. 

The question naturally arises—what are we going to 
do with this money? What is the program? There has 
never been any dearth of plans nor obvious opportunities 
to do a worth-while job for cottons. The problem has 
always been how and where to get the money. Again, 
there is not time to describe all that we propose to do but 
a quick summary of obvious opportunities will indicate 
the scope of the undertaking. | 

Broadly speaking, it is our purpose to expand greatly 
those phases of our activities dealing with retailers. That 
means a more intensive promotion of National Cotton 
Week as such and in addition a sound, aggressive cam- 
paign to make every week more nearly a Cotton Week by 
furnishing retailers with the type of promotional material 
that will bo thencourage and help them push and sell 
cottons throughout the year. 


We have an attentive audience of more than 10,000 
group leaders, including teachers, home demonstration 
agents and extension workers who are taking and will 
take and use more of whatever informative material we 
can place in their hands, 

We anticipate specialized promotional efforts in those 
helds where there is a particular need or indicated oppor- 
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tunity for expanding new or established uses for cotton. 
The trailer industry may be cited as an example, and the 
extension of the use of cotton bags for packaging various 
commodities, is another. 


With both the Army Quartermaster Corps and United 
States Navy now testing cotton blankets at our sugges- 
tion, another opportunity is at hand to acquaint both the 
trade and public with a true appraisal of the genuine 
value and qualities of cotton blankets. 


One of the certainties of the future is that 1937 will see 
a nation-wide housing boom and with that development 
should be synchronized vigorous promotional efforts to 
stimulate the growing interest in the use of canvas for 
low-cost home construction. 


Thousands of miles of bituminous surfaced roads to be 
built. or rebuilt are a market that can be won for cotton 
reinforcing fabric by the energetic promotional campaign 
we propose. And, by the way, for the benefit of any one 
who may doubt the practicability of the cotton road idea, 
official records just made available to the Institute show 
that the cotton membrane used in reinforcing New Jer- 
sey’s first cotton road more than paid for itself in less 
than two years by lower maintenance costs. An adjoin- 
ing unreinforced section of roadway of identical charac- 
ter cost $670 per mile per year to maintain while the 
cotton fabric reinforced section subjected to the tests of 


weather and traffic, cost only $270 per mile per year. 


Similarly we are confident that much of the ground lost 
by cottons to paper substitutes can be regained. For 
example, there is no reason why we should surrender to 
paper without making a real fight the market for bags 
for packing cement. Especially when it is indisputable 
that cement in cotton bags costs the consumer less money. 
It’s the truly economical way to buy cement. 


There’s just one more phase of promotion that I want 
to mention. Because the subject is going to be dealt with 
in some detail by a speaker who follows. I shall only | 
mention that we have ready some practical ideas and 
measures challenging effectively the supremacy of jute | 
for cotton bagging. The first step in that direction will 
be proposed by Mr. McCampbell. 


These things that I have mentioned I’m sure you will 
agree should be done and they can be done with an in- 
creased fund that is now within our reach. A co-operative 
effort on the broadened base that we contemplate has 
already been tested, and its practicability demonstrated 
by the wool industry in this country. It was the wool 
manufacturers who organized wool producers, dealers and 
mills, in a common front for the advancement of wool. 
Contributions. based on a few pennies per bag of. wool 
sheared, sold and processed produce a substantial fund 
from which is financed a vigorous and consistent promo- 
tional campaign in behalf of wool. 


We have a program of what to do and we know how to 
do it. We have the promise of hearty, tangible support 
from leading cotton shippers. The Institute executive 
committee has endorsed this two-way cent-a-bale pro- 
posal. It now remains for the industry, by definite assur- 
ance of its co-operation, to set in motion an expanded 
campaign not only to hold and defend cotton’s present 
position, but to gain new markets. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS | 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
New York 


10-12 Thomas St. 


| 
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Export 


Equipment For Sale 


# 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a : 


Textile Bulletin 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Another wave of heavy buying developed 
in gray goods markets last week and prices went to the 
highest level since 1929. Sales for the week were well in 
excess of production. The position of the mills was fur- 
ther strengthened by the large increase in unfilled orders. 
The largest business was in print cloths but the buying 
also covered a good range of other fabrics. 

In addition to the business in gray: goods, finished fab- 
rics sold actively and prices were very strong. Colored 
yarn goods also sold well. A very limited amount of 
yardage is now available for delivery within the next four 
months. | 

The 29-inch 4-yard 80-squares sold at 10c for Novem- 
ber and December, and at the close, bids at 10c for No- 
vember alone could not dig out goods. January: sold at 
934c, and 9'%4c was paid for February goods.’ 

The carded broadcloths were sold in good quantities at 
firmer prices, and some mills were withdrawn from the 
market. . The 100x60s were sold at 9%c for February 
and March, and it was difficult to buy deliveries before 
that date. | 

Narrow print cloths participated actively in the trad- 
ing. There were sales of the 36-inch 5.75-yard 64x60s at: 
634c for December and 65¢c for January-February, with 
a few sources offering March-April at 6c. 

The fine goods markets found combed lawn bringing 
some premiums for spots, and some second hand spots 
coming out at the full first hand contract quotations. 
Generally, however, combed goods were not greatly active. 
There was a disposition on the part of sellers not to take 
distant business, and nearby supplies were scarce. 

Conditions in the market for rayon fabrics were some- 
what unsettled, but buyers took fair quantities of goods 
for nearby deliveries at full prices. It was noted that a 
number of mills were not willing to sell past the first of 
the year and were restricting offerings to nearby deliv- 
eries. Their position is due to the fact that yarn prices 
will be higher after the first of the year. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s : 5% 
Gray goods, 38%%4-in., 84x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s | 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Tickings, 8-ounce i 
Brown sheetings, standard...» 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s ; 8 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Sellin Agents 


40-46 Leonard St.. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Sales of cotton yarns were more. 
active during the week and covered good business in 
practically all constructions. Contracts for good quanti- 
ties for delivery after the first of the year were put 
through and in many instances higher prices were paid. 

Leading spinners remain very bullish, as shown by 
word from the South and East. For the various sorts of 
finer yarns, including mercerized, the call has been the 
most active in years. But while mercerized yarn rates 
reflect this, combed peeler prices continue to lag behind 
and in a few counts seem definitely weak. 

Yarn sellers profess to bé confident of higher price 
ruling generally throughout the list before long. They 
take for granted an increase in the U. S. cotton estimate 
of next Monday, but point out that this probably will not 
affect yarn prices and the increase indicated would 


amount only to about 3% per cent, which they deem to 


be negligible in view of the strong showing on the demand 
side. 


Yarn suppliers take a constructive view of the estimate 


of 85 per cent of the crop ginned to Nov. Ist, on the’ 


ground that for the first time in years the holding of 
cotton is being privately financed and will be held until it 
can be marketed at somewhere near its real intrinsic 
worth. 

Not only has bevel been heavy ales the last ten 
days but spinners report manufacturers, feeling the out- 
look for yarn prices is bullish for the first half of 1937, 
have endeavored to place contracts further ahead. Quite 
a few orders for January-February shipments are already 
on spinners’ books but now manufacturers want to buy 
for deliveries in some cases running to the middle of the 
coming year. 

Mercerizers booked a very large volume just prior to 
the Ic to 2c price advance of last week. They now have 
orders in hand for deliveries running into the middle of 
1937 and report specifications are coming through at a 
very active rate; so much so that they are rushed making 
deliveries. Demand from anklet knitters leads, although 
the South is active, too, on women’s seamless. 


Southern Single Skeins 30s 


40s 49. - 
8s 
- Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
20s... 2714-_.. 10s - 
26s 30. 12s 26 1% - 
30s 32%-_. - 
40s 39 20s | 30. - 
Southern Single Warps’ Carpet Yarns 
10s. Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
12s 95 - and 4-ply 
14s | Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
lés 26% - and 4-ply _. 27% - 
20s 2714 - White carpets, Rs, 3 
and 4-ply 25. -25% 
10s 32% -33 
40s Ses Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
8s, 1-ply 
$s, 2, 3 and d-ply 23 24 
arps 10s, 2. 3 and 4- ply 241, - 
10s l6s, 2-ply 27 14 - 
+... 30s, 2-ply ~ 
16s 
20s .. *29\%- Southern Frame Cones 
24 
<68 10s 2414 - 
36s 
14s 9514. 
108 16s 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
38 2514 - 228 
10s 24s 
12s : 26%- 26s 
l6s 28. 30s 
20s *29%% - 40s 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. D. PHONE 997. = 
Charlotte, N. C. 


: 
House of Service 
To North and South = 
Established 1904. 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 3 Lowell, Mass. 
Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer 


IF ITS PAPER. 
Send Us Your Order 


| Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. | 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALL, ROLLER AnD 
BEARINGS © 


SPEED ano DUTY 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 
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Compilation of Standards 
On Textile Materials 


In order to make available in their 
latest approved form all of the 42 
A. S. T. M. standards covering va- 
rious types of textile products the 
A. S. T. M. has issued a revised and 
amplified edition of this publication 
which is sponsored by Committee D- 
13 on Textile Materials. 

In addition to all A. S. T. M. 
standards on textiles, there are in- 
cluded a proposed potassium dichro- 
mate oxidation method for the deter- 
mination of total iron in asbestos 
textiles, a psychrometric. table for 
relative humidity which combines 
both accuracy and convenience to an 
exceptional degree, a section com- 
prising many excellent photomicro- 
graphs of common textile fibers and 
a convenient yarn number conversion 
table. Also included are proposed 
methods covering the testing of wool 
felt and correction of breaking 
strength to standard regain. 

During the past year, nine out- 
standing technical papers were pre- 
sented at meetings of the committee 
and extensive abstracts of these pa- 
pers are given in the publication. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN: 


The 1936 edition contains for the 
first time new methods of testing ap- 
plying to pile floor covering; fineness 
of wool; corded cotton gray goods; 
varn slippage in silk, rayon and silk- 
rayon woven broad goods; and fast- 
ness to laundering or domestic wash- 


ing of dyed or printed cotton fabrics 


and printed silk or rayon fabrics. 
During 1935-1936 changes: have 
been made in standards covering 
woolen and worsted yarns, definitions 
and terms, silk and cotton tapes, and 
test for small amounts of copper and 
manganese in textiles; also, cotton 
yarns, cotton sewing threads, asbestos 


tape, cotton tape, light and medium 


cotton fabrics, hose and belt. ducks, 
and methods of testing woven fab- 
rics. 

In addition to the above materials 
a large number of other textile prod- 
ucts are covered, including: Testing 
machines, tire fabrics, tire cord, sew- 
ing threads, numbered ducks, knit 
goods, rayon, fabrics (identification) , 
sleeving -and braids, Holland cloth, 
corded cotton goods, sugar bags. 


Copies of this 275-page publica-. 


tion can be obtained from A. S. T. 
M. Headquarters, 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, at $2.00, heavy paper 
binding. 


WHAT CAN WE DO TO 
IMPROVE AND ECON- 
OMIZE OUR SHIPPING? 


TEXTILE 


At 


MODERN BALING METHODS 


If you want stronger bales, baled faster 
and at lower cost, learn the method used 
in leading textile mills with Signode 
Dependon Bale Ties. 

Safe edges of the strapping protect the 
hands. Clean, rust-proof, smooth finish 
permits handling the contents of the bale 
without soiling. The Signode joint (which 
holds the over-lapping strap ends) has a 
tensile strength approximating that of the 
strap. Send the coupon for your copy ofthe 
Signode Bulletin on Textile Shipments. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2638 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
373 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
456 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. 


HERE'S THE ANSWER IN 
THIS BULLETIN. IT TELLS 
WHAT SIGNODE HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN THE 
INDUSTRY... 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
2638 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


{ ] Send copy of ‘Signode 
Bulletin on Textile Ship- 
ments.’’ 


Send Signode Packing 
Engineer to demonstrate 
Signode System of Steel 
Strapping. 


Name . 
Address . 
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Celanese To Have 
Fall River Plant 


Fall River, Mass.—Celanese Cor- 
poration of America has definitely 
announced that they will locate in 
Fall River and will take over the 
American Linen Mill and the Amer- 
ican Printing Company plants, They 
will eventually employ 5,000 people 
and even extend this number in time. 
All the details have been discussed 
and informal agreements made. 

This company will use the plant of 
the American Printing Company as 
well as all the mills formerly under 
the name of Norden Mills. There 
are five of these and in addition many 
storehouses. The American Linen 
Mill will be razed and on the site 
will be erected a vast chemical plant. 

Celanese is the only manufacturer 
in its field that makes its fabrics 
from yarn to finish. At the outset. 
they intend to employ 1,000 workers 
and will gradually augment this staff 
as new machinery is installed and at 
the end of three years hope to be em- 
ploying about 5,000. 

The Celanese Corporation expects 
to lay out a tremendous expenditure 
in the organization of these works. 
The funds are ready and they will 
begin the work as soon as final agree- 
ments have been reached. Arrange- 
ments for the sale of this gigantic 
property have been under way for 
over a year and at times it was 
thought that the deal was off, but the 
report of the closing of the deal has 
brqught much joy and satisfaction to 
the town at large. It is understood 
that local textile operatives are equip- 
ped to do the work required and it 
will mean that practically all of the 
available help here at the moment 
will be absorbed. Arrangements to 


provide help for this evigency have 


been in progress quietly for a long 
time. 


Micarta in Textile Mills 


Micarta in textile mills is the op- 
ject of a new leaflet describing the 
uses of this plastic material in textile 
mills. Included are applications to 
spinning buckets, skein dryer rods, 
pulleys, washing drums, hose inspec- 
tors and various standard shapes. 
Also, a booklet entitled, ““Where Can 
You Use Micarta,”’ includes a de- 
scription of Micarta, its mechanical 
and. electrical properties and the 
standard fornfs available. Copies 
may be obtained from the nearest 
district office or direct from the Ad- 
vertising Department, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Department 


WANTED POSITION — Young married 
man desires position as supply clerk or 
timekeeper in mill or bookkeeper in mill 
store. Am experienced in above work 
and can furnish the best of references. 
“xX. Y. Z.,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as cotton mill man- 
ager or superintendent. Fully capable 
of taking full charge. Have had 30 
years experience on all kinds of plain 
and fancy goods, also napped goods. 
Can furnish best of references. A. B. C., 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic. 
16 years’ experience; age 41. Address 
Experienced, care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—By man who desires to locate 
in the South, position as cotton mill 
manager or superintendent. Fully capa- 
ble of taking complete charge. Have 35 
years experience in all cotton textile 
lines. At present, and for the past 10 
years, engaged as superintendent of a 
large and successful cotton mill in the 
North, making sheetings, prints, and 
fine. and coarse yarns. Also 4 years 
previous experience in South. “J. W. 
R.,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


HELP WANTED—We have opening for 
several sheet metal erection workers. 
Scale pay, open shop. If not skilled 
workman and reliable, don’t apply. 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg, 
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scenic standpoint. 


FROM: 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Concord, N. C, 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C 

High Point. N. C. 
Lexington, N. C 

Marion. 
Morganton. N. C, 
Reidsville. N. C. 
Salisbury. N. C. 
Statesville. N. C. 
Thomasville, N. C. oka 

(A) Good tn Vosches only, 30-day limit 
man tare extra, 30-day limit Season 
Proportionate tares to other 


CENTRAL EXPOSITION 
Dallas, Texas, 1936 


All preparations have been made to entertain you. 
Texas cities, bustling. typically Texan communities, every section 


offers a brilliant panorama of attraction. 
one hundred years of unequalled achievement. 
gigantic Centennial Exposition will be your starting point. Then 
youll wish to visit the Frontier Centennial at Fort Worth. Fiestas. 
pageants. reunions, cowboy ceremonials, mardi gras and historic 


celebrations will lure you to every section of Texas. Texans will be 
in festive mood. Help them celebrate. 


Southern Railway offers 
THREE GATEWAY ROUTES to Dallas and other points in Texas 
and the Southwest—New Orleans. Vicksburg and Memphis. 
DIVERSE ROUTES—Go one way and return another, if desired—to 
enable you to secure the greatest benefit from an educational and 


EXCELLENT TRAINS AND SCHEDULES to insure satisfactory serv- 
ice. GREATLY REDUCED FARES to make your trip economical. 


Examples of Round Trip Fares in effect Daily to Dal’as: 


limit tickets on saie at slightly higher tares 
| Texas points, including Fort Worth, Galveston, Hous 
ton, Austin and San Antonio. For turther intormation, consult you: local ticket agent 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Glamorous 


Texas is celebrating 
Dallas and its 


(B) 
(A) In Pullman 

In Coaches Cars 

$34.40 $43.95 
34.98 45.05 
43.35 
47.30 
35.84 47.30 
35.50 46.60 
42.60 
32.64 43.70 
a 36.58 48.55 
45.70 
45.55 


(B) Good in Sleeping or Parlor Cars, Pull- 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
‘ 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps | 
U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED 


To lease with proposal to purchase, 
5,000. or 6,000 spindle mill equipped 

to make ply combed. varns from 
24's to 60's. Address *‘Corporation,”’ 
care Textile 


ee 


| G. A. WHITE @ CO., Sou. Rep. 


international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 


Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Charlotte, N. C. j 


| Box 533 


WAN TED—Loom fixers for colored work 
on heavy C. & K. 4 x 1 box looms; also 
16 to 20 harness dobby Stafford looms. 
M. F., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer carding. 
Fine combed yarn preferred. 15 years’ 
experience on present job. 
graduate. Can furnish references from 
former employers. Strictly sober. “G. 
W. H..”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer small 
spinning room, twisting, or second hand 
in a ‘spinning room Married, age 43. 
On present job 14 years. Have three 
spinners. Very best.of references. Will 
call my expense to see place. Address 
R:,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


From one to two hundred % to % 
H. P. Loom. Motors, 550 volts, 60 


cycles, 3 phase. Name price deliv- 


ered here, present condition of 
motors and how long in use. | 
Clinton Cotton Mills 
Clinton, S. C. ' 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GREENVILLE, C. 


Jupson Mirt—“‘Aunt Becky Honorep By An 
TATION TO ATTEND A MEETING OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT AND OVERSEERS OF JUDSON MILL. 


When Mr. Fred Wood, personnel director, found that 
| was at Judson Hotel, he and Superintendent E. M. 
Cushman gave me a hearty invitation to attend a meet- 
ing of the key men in the superintendent’s office, which 
was gladly accepted. 
- Mr. Cushman is a jolly Yankee—a big-hearted, whole- 
souled gentleman, the kind of Northerner that quickly 


Front Row—Clyde Dill, Overseer Weaving; Fred Wood, 
Jr., Overseer Filling and Yarn; Furman Carroll, Overseer 
Spinning and Dyeing; C. H. Lawton, Slasher Foreman. 

Second Row—Van Kay, Master Mechanic; Fred Wood, 
Sr., Personnel and Outside; R. A. Lunsford, Chief Police; 
E. M. Cushman, Superintendent; J. G. Murphy, Overseer 
Cloth Room. | 

Back Row—F. L. Nolan, Designer; W. A. Lee, Second 
Hand in Carding (representing the Overseer, T. V. Mulli- 
nax, who was away); Chas. L. Tidwell, Overseer Silk De- 
partment. 


falls in love with the South and regrets that he lost so 
much time getting here. It was a revelation to note what 
thoroughness and dispatch the business routine was ac- 
complished. Mr. Cushman keeps his finger on the puls? 
of every department, knows exactly what is next needed 
to be done and how to get it done. Everything is typed 
out and ready for the overseers, and each makes his re- 
port and discusses any matter that needs to be laid be- 
fore Mr. Cushman. There is no guesswork, and no 
“comeback” or m‘sunderstanding possible. 

There are so many interesting things around Judson 
that it would take lots of space to enumerate them, but 


we must report a few findings. Judson Canteen is located 
in the mill building, is run jointly by the mill store and 
Judson Athletic Council and profits divided. 

The Council uses its part for community benefit—for — 
athletics and for doctors, operations, medical fees, etc., 
which it furnishes in part for employees. The Canteen 
has fruit juices, soft drinks, milk and sandwiches at reg- 
ular prices; 175 gallons of milk is necessary for a week’s 
supply. 

If operatives prefer bringing food and milk from home, 
an ice box and ice is furnished free in each department 
for their use. Bottles are placed on stands along the 
alleys and none are thrown on the floor. 

No one uses tobacco in this mill. Everything is de- 
lightfully clean and operatives are loyally co-operating 
to keep it so. Every part of the mill is bright and cheery, 
because operatives are healthy, happy and radiate good- 
will, 7 

There are three tennis courts near the mill, and the ball 
park is one of the nicest in the South. It is enclosed in a 
handsome substantial plank fence (and I didn’t see a 
knot hole for little boys to peep through), painted a 
pretty green. There is a large grandstand and bleachers. 
No wonder Connie Mack and his Philadelphia team 
praised this park so highly. Basketball, too, comes in 
for a big part in athletics. | 

Through the Athletic Council, operatives get season 
tickets dirt cheap for the various sports—25 cents for 
basketball, 50 cents for ladies and $1.00 for men for 
baseball the entire season. | 


No Docs or CHICKENS 

That’s a fact—there are no dogs or chickens in Judson 
village—-except when chickens are in the coop fattening 
for the table! So, there is no danger from mad-dogs, 
and no neighbors quarreling over the devastation of an 
old hen and her brood of chickens. Certainly there are a 
few things more exasperating than to have chickens de- 
stroy a fine garden or flowers, and Judson Mill is to be 
commended on a satisfactory solution of a problem that 
has made life miserable for many a superintendent and 
overseer. 

BEAUTIFUL Goops Mapge At Jupson 

Just wait till I get my lovely wine colored silk crepe 
made that was presented to me by Messrs. Cushman, 
Wood, and the cloth room overseer, Mr. Murphy, and 
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I'll be a walking advertisemenb for Judson. 

There are 1,890 looms at this big plant and 252 at 
Plant No. 2, on various fancy goods of unusually fine 
quality—2,142 looms in all. 

I believe it is the first time in the history of a 
Mills that every loom has been running full capacity, two 
shifts. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Wood, personnel director, 
I had a visit to Mrs. Cushman and found that she is an 
ardent admirer of the South, also. I also had a visit to 
the ball ground, to Mill No. 2 and over the village. 


A PLANT NURSERY 


I was interested to find that Judson grows shrubbery, 

c., for the village, and that is one big reason every- 
thing is so lovely everywhere. This is a tremendous mill, 
gives employment to a large number of skilled opera- 
tives, pays good wages and is a mighty factor in the 
business and educational progress of the City of Green- 
ville. 

POLICEMEN AT JUDSON 

Take a good look at ‘Chief R. A. Lunsford, a handsome 
225-pounder in a uniform as nice as any policeman can 
boast of. His brother, fully as large and good looking, 
is on night duty. Both are highly respected and have 
little trouble keeping the peace around Judson, where 
peace-loving and high-toned people live in beautiful 
homes amid beautiful surroundings. 


DARLINGTON, S. C. 


DaRLINGTON Merc. Co. 


Had a delightful visit here. Dinner in the hospitable 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Shearin. He is Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, and general all around community welfare su- 
perintendent. No man has his community more at heart 
than Mr. Shearin. His home has all the freedom of the 
country and the modern equipment and advantages of 
the city. Mrs. Shearin delights in her pretty flowers as 
much as Mr. Shearin delights in the beauty of the mill 
grounds. 

A. B. Sibley, superintendent, is now in charge, also, of 
the mill at Hartsville, since the resignation of W. A. Car- 
penter, who had been superintendent of Hartsville for 
many years. 


Overseer and Others, Darlington Mfg. Co. 


The accompanying picture shows the good looking key 
men of Darlington Mfg. Co., but I had to almost fight to 
get it. They didn’t want it without the superintendent, 
Mr. Sibley, who was in Hartsville at the moment. Took 
two pictures of this group, and positions were changed, 


so I’m mixed up on the names, and will not attempt to 
give them. 

The entire line-up and those who take our paper are: 
A. B. Sibley, superintendent; W. E. McIntire, carder, 
with G. C. Emmett and J. H. Emory, second hands W. 
F. Pettit, spinner, with A, R. Small and W. |. Mattox, 
second hands. W. T. O’Shields, weaver, and Dewey 
Brock, W. H. Baxley and R..E. Taylor, second hands; 
W .F. Fleming, overseer cloth room; W. W. Hancock, 
master mechanic; G. F. Williams, timekeeper, assisted by 
Franklin Weaver. 

The genial treasurer and general manager, W. F. 
Twitty, is a brother of M. T. Twitty, treasurer of Harts- 
ville Cotton Mills—both as fine as can be, and it is al- 
ways a pleasure to call on them. 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


HARTSVILLE CoTTON MILL 


Front Row—B. M. Simpson, Assistant Superintendent 
and Overseer Spinning; L. E. Blackmon, Overseer Weav- 
ing; J. L. Joyce, Supply Man; L. C. Ross, Second Hand in 
Spinning. 

Back Row—Hugh Coleman, Master Mechanic; Wiley 
Anderson, Overseer the Cloth Room; J. C. Morton, Over- 
seer Carding. 


There are a fine group of key men here, too, all read- 
ing our paper. J. C. Morton, carder; B. M. Simpson, 


spinner, and L. C. Ross, second hand; L. E. Blackmon, 


weaver, with G. M. Shaw, second hand; Mack Fitzer, 
spooler; Wiley Anderson; cloth room; Hugh Coleman, 
master mechanic; E. R. Rivers, shop; J. L. Joyce, time- 
keeper; L. G. Kirkley, mother. 


LYMAN. S.C. 


Pactric MILLs 


There is a lot of work going on here, and always is. A 
very imposing rock building is being erected “down on 
the corner” near the drug store, which we were informed 
iS an armory. 

Few mills have a more beautiful location than this. It 
can be seen advantageously from the highway a mile 
south, and there is not a thing anywhere to mar the 
lovely picture. 

One of the nicest bleaching and finishing plants in the 
South is here. Clifford B. Hayes is general superintend- 

nt: W. F. Howard, superintendent; W. H. Parks, over- 
seer weaving, has been with the Pacific Mills Co. 16 
years. He was transferred here from the Columbia plant. 


E. H. Dobbins is overseer dyeing and H. R. Mathewson, 


finisher. 
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For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and.materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt.. L. 8S. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Blidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 


N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 


Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. 8S. Kerr, Megr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide., EB. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. 
Crosby. Mer.; St. Loufs, Mo., Railway Exchange Blidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San. Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl 
R. Hurry. Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 BE. 
7th St:, Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. : 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 


AHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Fer, S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach,. 703. Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. fe 
HARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. ou. 
pan. Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S .C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


| RNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sen Mer.. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., w. B. Uhiler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 
OWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. ou. eps., Ralp 

Woodside Bidg., Greenville, C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
rleton. Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
otte, C 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

PBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New or ‘ity. 

sac Maen. M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N.C. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

ICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, lll. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 8Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 

LINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Pi P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 6654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan ep Greenville, 8. C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C; A. C. 


Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.. Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co... Atlanta. Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde¢., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blde., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C, Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N, C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.: 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.: East Point. Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. l., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence ‘Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D, Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. Cc 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St.., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 3 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigeg. Law Bidg.,. Norfolk, Va.; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 8S. C.: G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, 8. C.: F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City.. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn. Dist. Mar.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., B. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tev., E. M Wise, W. O’Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Ww. 
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Kinney, M Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 

Tenh.. 'A Cox. Mer. Louisville. Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis. Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
arksdale. Mer.: New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mer.:; Richmond, 
a., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N ee 
Sou. Reps.. Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta. 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Blidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Renps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. C.;: Wm. J. Moore, Greenville. 8. C.: W 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N.C 


GILMER CO., L. H, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William Ww Conrad. Greenwood, Cc. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami: Harry P. Leu, Inec., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon: 


Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 


Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inec., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. © oa 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.;: Boyd 


713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 


Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham. Ala.: Ss. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louls- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO.. Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps.. R. 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia. Pa.: 
Oo. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N, T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave... 3, Memphis. ‘'enn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala : McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barklev Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tavlor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Stmmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; FE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1876. Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO... Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Seaffe. Spartanburg, 
S. C:: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.;: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, 


%- Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde., 
Atianta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Aet.;: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO... Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 

HERMAS MACHINE CoO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S .C.:; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales M Ww. H, Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 


. Bldg., Charlotte, ! Cc. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 


Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill-Sup- 

ly Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co... and Char- 
otte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw 
Co.. Anderson. 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. 8 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. ; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern: 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON, CHAS, B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, 'N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood. 
side Bldg... Greenville. 8. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C.. Burlington. N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Ter, P. O. Box 1383. Greenville. S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M Wal- 
lace, 1115 8. 26th St.., Birmingham, Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel. 


phia, Pa Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., Il. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldg.. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mgr.: New Or-. 
leans, 747 Tchouplitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 
ge Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic, N. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama-—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.;: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co::; Cohimbus. A. 
H. Watson (Spectal Agent): Macon. Bibb Supply Co. Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentuckv—Ashland. Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co:.: 
Favetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenolr. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh. 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Sunply Co.; Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sulllvan Hdw. Co.: Swnter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 


' Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—FE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 


Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. Cc. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
Ingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, 
Conn, Sou. Reps., E. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2143. Charlotte. 
4: Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James 1. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg... Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, $32 Jefferson Stan@dtd Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. 3. Pemberton, $24 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 EB. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small. 799 


Arete Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga Warehouse. Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. IL Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D.. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 972, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.;: H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis Ww. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, NN. t.. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Sou 


Sou. Rep., 


Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte. N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
‘lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller. C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, iInc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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ROY & SONS, B. §&., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 a St., Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr.;: 
Greenville, Ss. 


SCHOLTEN’ S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holiand. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jarsey City 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N: C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Salem, ee Se Montague, 230 Bay View. Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va..: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: 8S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E.. A. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. "Obie ahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep.. 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon. St., Charlotte, N. C 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


N. J. Sou. ole Har- 


Office, 
Union 


Sou, 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. €., Decatur. Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Blde., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. Dean. 


Reps., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. ‘Harris. reens- 
boro, N. C.; R: R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Maki 
ham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., Atianta, Ga.. H. C. 
—— Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, 0. Box 1204, Charlotte, 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila. 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.., 


‘ Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. c., Cc. W. Cal 


ain. 
STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART WORKS, Cincinnati, O. 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 
burg, 8S. C., Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn,. Box 388, 
Lancaster, 8S. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd F+llows 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bidc., 
Wilmington, N. C.; Bdwin C. Boyette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.: The Taylor 
Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga.: D. E. 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Green- 
ville, S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and’ Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. . District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. 
Baker, Scartanbure, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


Sales Reps., Peter- 
241 Liberty St., Spartan- 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sou. 


Plants, Greenville, 8S. C.;: 


Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. 
Reps., E. 


Ga. Sou. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N, Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.: Chas. Sidney 


Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 
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U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: lL. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co.. P O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc, Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N..C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn... 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis, Tenn.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.: Standard Blidge. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birm- 
ingham. Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St.. Clarksburg. 
W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 899 Cherrv St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co.. 1028 3rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.: 


Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St.. Charleston, W. Va.: Bald- 
win Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; Whaley Bros., 641 Broad St.. 
Augusta, Ga. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. 
1401 Woodside Blde., Greenville, S. C., 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence. R. L.. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. _ Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
con, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps., M. 


as. | Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
ce 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.. H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, 1. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blag.. Greenville, Bk Brand, 
208 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Railford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE &@ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., 


WOLF, JACQUES CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Cha man St. Greensboro, N. beak 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, eae 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 


Sou. Office, Room 
Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Providence, R. 


Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc partanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. 'C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Russell A. 


Singleton, Jackson. Miss., 


and Dallas, Tex.; 
tile, Greensboro, N. C 


Proximity Mercan- 


Japan Buying Brazil Cotton 


New York.—Japan will purchase in the 1936-37 season 
more Brazilian cotton and less American staple than in 
the season just past, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. The unfavorable price relationship and in- 
creased competition from Brazilian cotton and other 
growths may cause a further decline in American exports 
to Japan, the government said. 

On the basis of current crop ideas, the into-sight move- 
ment this season to October 29th totalled 6,211,000 bales, 
or more than half the crop, the local cotton exchange ser- 
On the basis of the latest government crop 
estimate, the balance of cotton available for movement 
into sight, including unpicked portions of the crop, 
7,503,000 bales. 

“Forward signs of American cotton to mills of the 
world continue to run above those in recent years,” the 
service said. For the season 3,248,000 bales have been 
forwarded, the best for the recovery. 

The exchange service index of cotton mill activity for 
the week ended October 24th, based on 1922-27 equals 
100, was 112.6, compared with 122.7 in the previous week 
and 97,3 in the same week last year, 
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THe VOGEL frost-proof hydrant 


assures an outside water supply winter 
and summer. When properly installed 
it will never freeze, and is so simple in 
construction that there is nothing to get 
out of order. This hydrant has been sold 
by plumbers everywhere for more than 
25 years. The costis so small you cannot 
afford to be without its convenience. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Products 


*“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations”™ 
By W. A. GraHam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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"This is the Eadie Ring 
that 4 saving Mac's mill 
20% on twisting. 


You have heard how other mills have cut their twisting 
cost 20% and more with DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto- 
lubricated rings. Why not test a frame under your mill 
conditions and see if you can do the same? The patented 
Eadie design permits greater speeds than other rings, 
because it lubricates 100% all around the circumference. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and tiem Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A, TompxKIns 
Third: edition. Completely rev.sed. Aa elementary text 


= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- = 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. E 
| 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. | 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion”™ 
By I. C. NoBLE 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR THE PRINTING SEASON? 


‘RE ready to supply you with 
textile chemicals for every print- ° 


ing need. 


Our HYDROSULFITE A. W. C. is 
available in varied forms—lumps, pea 
size, rice size, and powdered—all uniform 
in size, quality and strength. The purity 
of our HYDROSULFITE is your assur- 
ance of perfect discharges, sharp lines 
and thorough penetration. 


HYDROSULFITE OF SODA CONC. ts 
offered for the reduction of vat dyes and 
stripping silks. 

GUM ARABIC & GUM TRAGACANTH 
SOLUTIONS are especially clean and 
smooth—all bark, grit and impurities are 
removed and the gum treated with the 


special process used for our SUPERTEX. 


Our printing gums meet any and all 
textile requirements. SUPERTEX has no 
equal for penetration, absolute purity and 
complete solubility. VAT GUM W-958 
contains the required amounts of hydro- 
sulfite and alkali and is unexcelled as a 
thickener for vat colors. 


HYDROGUM is a combination of print- 
ing gums and HYDROSULFITE A. W.C. 
— absolutely clear, thoroughly strained, 
and ready for use. It gives cleaner work 
in any discharge operation. 


Write us if you have a special printing 
problem—the facilities of our laboratories 
are always at your disposal without cost 
or obligation. 


Our stocks include, in addition 
to those listed, many staple 
products for the textile printer. 
Our chemists will be glad to work 
with you on any variation of these 
products to meet your specific 


requirements. 


[_] HYDROSULFITE A. W.¢. 
[_] HYDROSULFITE OF SODA CONC. 
[_] LEUCOTROPE W 


[_] PRINTING GUMS 
SUPERTEX NO. 100 
SUPERTEX 
TEXTILE GUM CA-36 
VAT GUM W-958 


cum SOLUTION 

[] GUM TRAGACANTH SOLUTION 
HYDROGUM 

a STEAM BLACK $-193 

PIGMENT WHITES 

FINISHING OIL W-939A 

STRIPPING AGENTS 

["] PRINTERS’ BLANKETS 


[_] PRINTERS’ LAPPINGS 


GO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS . 


Warehouses: Providence, R. Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N.Y ‘hicago, eenville,S.C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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